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A noted New York beauty expert recently made the remark that 
“no woman will ever be able to rub beauty into her skin as if by 
magic.” Yet there are many, many of the fair sex who seem to dis- 
regard this really scientific advice. 

To keep the skin fresh, full of natural color and beautifully youth- 
ful, something more than lotions and creams must be applied. The 
best treatment is unquestionably electric massage, for this gently stirs 
up the circulation, carries off the wastes and invigorates the cells in a 
way that is the nearest approach to Nature’s own re-building process. 

Stage and screen women have long since recognized the true merits 

Thousands of men find The "Star'’ 
equally qb necessary as their morning 
shave. Soothing to the face. Oreat for 
the hair and scalp. Helps keep hair 
from fallinti out, An ideal toilet 
requisite for any- man, Fite any ban 


of electric massage. They do not grow old and unattractive prema- 
turely. Many of them — Corinne Griffith, Martha Hedman, Olive Tell, 
Gladys Leslie, Evelyn Gosnell, Helen MacKellar, Irene Boyle and 
scores of others — rely upon The Star Electric Massage Vibrator. 

The “ Star” is a health-and-beauty adjunct of genuine importance 
to any woman. You should have one. For your complexion; your 
hair and scalp; to keep your body fit; for headaches, insomnia, fatigue, 
nervousness, etc. For sale at drug, department and electrical-goods 
stores. Demonstrated free. Or direct from us if not at vour local 


We also make the ' Star Massage 
Shower Spray , the first real portable 
shower bath. Attaches instantly to 
any fauoet. A combination shower, 
massage, shampoo, rub-down. com- 
plete. " Carry yoyr shower bath with 
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6ledric Massage 

VIBRATOR 
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that so greatly enhances the charm of the nat- 
urally lovely complexion and lends to any 
woman that enchanting pinkness of youth 
always so captivating. 

CARMEN 

COMPLEXION 

POWDER 

The powder that stays on and blends so perfectly 
with the color and texture of the skin. It’s such 
faithful protection in sunshine and wind — so 
soothing and ref reshingand delightfully scented. 

White, Pink, FleahjCream and Exquisitely New CAR- 
MEN BR UNEYTE SHADE- 50c Everywhere 

Trial Offer 

Carmen Brunette Shade— The new charming cre- 
ation so popular we will send you purse size box 
containing two or three weeks’ supply for 12c to 
cover postage and packing, or we wlfl send any 
other shade you prefer. 

Staff ord-Miller Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Thm Final Touch 
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N added charm of Florient Talc is the color of the 
powder. This is most unusual and distinctive — just 
off the white. The rare Oriental fragrance and deli- 
cate fineness of the powder itself also explain the popu- 
larity of Colgate’s Florient — the new superfine talc. 


Florient, you will remember, gained first place in an 
International Perfume Contest. As the pure delight 
of its fragrance won favor — so will the grace and 
beauty of the new box in which Florient Talc comes 
to you. 


An attractive miniature box of Florient Talc will be sent upon request if you mention Shadowland 


COLGATE 8C CO. £st. 1806 New York 
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The exquisite fragrance of Florient is now embodied also in Toilet Water , in Face Powder, and in Soap. 
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Impoi~tant Features in this Issue: 

IS ACTING A CREATIVE ART? 

Walter Prichard Eaton 

An Interesting Essay Upon the Theater by One 
of Its Foremost Authorities. 

YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW IN THE 

PHOTOPLAY Frederick James Smith 

Daniel Frohman Tells About the Film’s Pioneer 
Days and Predicts the Future. 

THE SEASON’S FAILURES . . Louis Raymond Reid 

A Humorous Resume of the Plays That Passed 
Briefly to Oblivion During the Last Season. 

THE FAIRY Laurence Housman 

A Quaint and Fanciful One-Act Play by the 
Co-Author of the Delightful “Prunella.” 

WHERE ARE THE MOVIE POPPAS?. .Gladys Hall 

Gentle Satire Anent Screen Stars and 
Their Parents. 

FIGHTING THE FILM FLAPPER. . Jameson Sewell 

William Faversham Protests Against the Way the 
Photoplay Revolves Around the 16-Year-Old Ingenue. 

REFLECTIONS OF A GENTLE CYNIC 

Lisa Ysaye Tarleau 

Special Articles Devoted to Art, the Stage and 
Current Fashions. 
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OUR COLOR PLATES: 

Emma Haig 

The Popular Dancing Star of Vaudeville 
and Musical Comedy 

Louise Glaum 

The Picturesque Screen Portrayer of 
Vampire Roles 

Anetha Getwell 

One of the Four Winners of the 1919 Fame 
and Fortune Contest 

Betty Blythe 

A Favorite and Colorful Player of the Cinema 

Gladys Leslie 

One of Screenland’s Most Charming Ingenues 

and 

Reproductions of Paintings by Benjamin 
Eggleston and Alexander P. Couard, 
besides a color impression of 
David Wark Griffith by 
Wynn Holcomb 
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AL, V.’iTo* re$ 


Painted from photograph by Hartsook 




PASTORAL 

An Original Painting 
By Benjamin Eggleston 
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MARY PICKFORD 

An Exclusive Study Made for Sliadowland by Abbe 
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Nirska is a new and picturesque exponent of 
the dance in America. At present she is ap- 
pearing in “What's In a Name,” offering a 
T erpsichorean interlude 
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NIRSKA 

Exclusive Studies for Shadowland 
by Maurice Goldberg 
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PEGGY SHAW 

One of the prettiest 
of the Ziegf eld 
Beauty Squad 


Photograph 
by Alfred 
Cheney 
Johnston 
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MAE MURRAY 


A new Photograph of the Cinema Star by Alfred Cheney Johnston 
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DAVID WARK GRIFFITH 

An Impression 
By Wynn Holcomb 
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Two interesting ex- 
amples of Alexander 
P. Couard’s futuristic 
work. Mr. Couard 
titles the painting at 
the left, Landscape 
Composition No. 1. It 
presents his impres- 
sions of the Grand 
Canyon 


At the right is 
another interest- 
ing Couard com- 
position 
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A Plea For Futurism 

By A. M. Hopfmiiller 



W HENEVER the 
layman is brought 
to face with 
works of the ultra-mod- 
ern school in painting, a 
profound feeling of help- 
lessness is the usual sen- 
sation. Disks of vivid 
color, curved and straight 
lines, crossing diagonally 
thru squares of the same 
hues, form designs unin- 
telligible to the average 
observer. What is it? 

What does it mean ? 

Where does it begin and 
where is the end? 

Unable to find a satis- 
factory solution, an artist 
friend is finally consulted. 

Unfortunately, he hap- 
pens to be a painter of the 
purely realistic school, 
whose feeling toward any- 
thing radical is surpassed 
only by his ignorance. He 
brands the futurists as 
technical experimenters, 
minus any of the higher 
requirements of real art. 

They are finally consid- 
ered a joke and an epi- 
demic that will soon give 
way to the sanity and 
merit of the old school. 

It is unfortunately true 
that some artists use or 
rather misuse futurism as 

a mantle to cover their hopeless work; while others, tech- 
nically clever but absolutely lacking sincerity and a high 
moral standard, inseparable companions of all good art, 
create works that should, for obvious reasons, never be 
admitted to any public exhibition. 

Renegades of this type, playing for cheap applause, are 
not confined to the modern school alone. They have ever 
been present among sincere artists of all periods and 
their work should not be taken seriously, surely not as 
representative art. 

Knights of the old school will perhaps shrug their shoul- 
ders and condemn this paragraph with a qui s’ excuse, 
s’accusc, but they cannot deny its truth. 

The world of art is bigger than the world of man. It 
holds in itself the highest ideals of mankind, it gives us 
the history of countries and people that have once been 
great. Many of our great men in art have in their time 
been ridiculed by their contemporaries and by the public 
at large. They were misunderstood simply because they 
lived ahead of their time, they could see where others 
were blind. 

Modern art — what a vague expression ! All art has in 
its time been modern and all art in painting has ever been 
impressionism, for no two artists have ever painted the 
same subject alike. Throwing aside all the titles given to 
different movements in art, we arrive at the conclusion 


Photograph by Charlotte Fairchild 

ALEXANDER P. COUARD 

Whose futuristic work is reproduced on the adjoining page 


that they mean little or 
nothing; that all good art 
must be first of all indi- 
vidual and that any re- 
striction in any whatso- 
ever form will lead to 
mere mannerism absolute- 
ly detrimental to original 
and creative work. Why, 
then, such antagonism to- 
ward the so-called futur- 
ism? It is merely an in- 
dividual way of expres- 
sion, and whether or not 
it is good art should be 
left for other generations 
to decide. 

If the gradual develop- 
ment of an artist’s work 
from the purely realistic 
to the final creative com- 
position could be traced, 
it would be like an open 
book, leaving no doubt as 
to the sincerity and full 
conviction of the painter. 
But no artist following an 
untrodden path would 
consider it necessary to 
explain. 

That the majority of 
artists of the futurist 
school are able draughts- 
men and colorists of the 
first order, there can be no 
doubt, and quite a number 
of them have produced 
admirable work in paint- 
ing realistic landscapes or figure compositions. 

Surely, it must be more than a mere fad that can make 
painters, whose work had been accepted at the big na- 
tional exhibitions, abandon the easy path and struggle 
against the tide of public favor. After all, it is their 
affair and we can either like or dislike their work as we 
please. 

It is interesting, however, to follow an artist’s work 
gradually developing from the purely realistic school into 
the realm of a different world of art. It is what one 
might call a slow process of elimination, extending some- 
times or rather always over a period of years, years of 
hard work, disappointments and uncertainty. Always 
forging on, now giving up in despair, and again jubilant 
over the slightest progress made. 

When an artist begins to feel dissatisfied with his work, 
a profound reaction usually takes place. Either he will 
quit painting entirely for a time, only to begin anew where 
he has left it, in which case nothing has been gained, and 
after repeated occurrences of this sort a complete stale- 
ness will result. Or, he will search for new means of 
expression, which will lead into the infinite. The realist 
paints things as he sees them, which in the case of a land- 
scapist includes, besides his objects such as hills, trees or 
houses, also any occurring atmospheric and elemental con- 
( Continued on page 70) 
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The Most 
of the 

Exclusive Camera Studies 
Made For SHADOWLAND 


A broad statement it 
is to pronounce any 
young woman the 
most beautiful on the 
motion picture screen. 
Particularly when the 
films have such daz- 
zling luminaries as 
Katharine MacDonald, 
Elsie Ferguson and 
other beauties. But 
Harriet Hammond is 
— well 


Miss Hammond 
is the premiere 
beauty of Mack 
Sennett’s world 
famous beauty 
squad 


All photographs 
by Abbe. 
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Beautiful 

Cinema 


Girl 


Since the 18th amend- 
ment went into effect, 
lamp-posts have rather 
gone into the discard. 
Here, however, Mr. Abbe 
found a new and striking 
use for that factor in 
street architecture and 
illumination 


Harriet Hatninond has 
had offers from such 
experts as Flo Zieg- 
feld, Jr., and others. 
But she prefers the 
picturesque and color- 
ful life of a Mack Sen- 
nett beauty in sunny 
California 
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M artha hedman is 

one of the rare persons 
in the life of the Aver- 
age Intervie\yer about, or around 
whom, a book might easily and 
vividly be written. Said Inter- 
viewer does not have to depend, 
in speaking of Miss Hedman, up- 
on chaise longues, floor lamps, adjectives and Pekingese dogs. 
There is a surplus rather than a dearth of subject matter. 

The point of view of the foreigner is always an interesting 
one, and especially if the foreigner be a woman, a charming one 
and a professional one. Miss Hedman is all of these besides 
being a modernist, a feminist and a thoro humanitarian. 

I asked her to tell me what struck her as being distinctive 
about life in New York. 

She said, with upraised hands and upturned eyebrows and 
quivering morning cap: “Your rush, your hurry, your lack of 
time. . . . You will be the land of nervous breakdowns! Oof 
it is terrible !” 

I begged her to elaborate. She had struck a responsive chord. 
I had never seen quite so much drama over the lack of time, tho 
being quite frequently in just such a state as she described. 

She said, “Take myself, for instance. Now and then . . . 
only now and then, I have, say, two hours in an afternoon during 
which I have nothing to do. I think I have nothing to do. I 
settle myself, .there, on my nice big couch ... so. I prepare to 
read, to think, to refresh my soul and recuperate my giving 


Photographs by Ira I.. Hill 

“America is the land of nervous 
breakdowns,” says Miss Hed- 
man. “This rush, this hurry, is in 
the air ... So many lives, all 
together. So many activities 
and personalities, all jostling, 
all contacts ... so many ambi- 
tions . . . furious ones ...” 


powers. All at once my conscience be- 
gins to trouble me. I say, ‘But there 
must be something I should be doing ! 
Now, let me see . . . what is it? What 
is this thing, these things demanding 
of me that I get up and lay aside my 
book? It cant be possible I am not 
neglecting something. Yes, there must 
be something I am leaving undone.’ 
Or — we are afraid of missing some- 
thing. We think ‘I should be there 
... or there ... or there. I am 
missing this. I am missing that.’ And 
we are finally all worked up in a tight 
little tension. Then, it becomes a mat- 
ter of going along on nervous force, 
nervous energy. This is possible for a 
time, for a very little time, and there 


Martha 

Hedman 

By Jane Amoret 
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And Her 
Theory 
of Living 


you are. 

“What do you believe to be 
the cause of this state of ten- 
sion, this rush and scramble?” 

I asked, adding, “It’s true 
enough.” 

Miss Hedman shrugged her 
shruggable shoulders. “It’s in 
the air,” she said ; “I think . . . 
so many lives, all together. So 
many activities and personal- 
ities, all jostling, all contacts. 

It cant be helped . . . and so 
many ambitions . . . furious 
ones. . . ” 

I said that I supposed indi- 
vidual defenses were the best 
we could do about it. 

She said yes, but that these 
same defenses were what gave 
some persons the name of being 
“queer”. “For instance,” she 
explained, “I have made it a 
rule to take every Sunday for 
my own. I go into the coun- 
try. I must go into the coun- 
try. I need it. I hate to have 
it. I take a picnic lunch ; I 
walk, rest on the grass, read a 
little if I feel in the mood, muse 
a great deal, fill my mind and 
spirit with the creative force 
for my work, dissipated during 
the strenuousness of the week. 

It is imperative with me that I 
have this. I decline all invita- 
tions. I rear this wall about 
me. And what do people say ? They say, ‘Ahhhh. . . . 
she is queer. Odd, you know, very-, very odd.’ Or they 
say, ‘Who is she that she takes on these airs? She thinks 
she is a great actress and must do this sort of thing.’ 
They had much rather I would smile sweetly and say 
regretfully, ‘So sorry, Dear, I have made another en- 
gagement.’ The world can tolerate evasions, so long 
as it understands the evasion. The average person 
eschews as malfeasance that which is beyond his or her 
comprehension.” 

I asked her whether she thought the individual had 
the right to be queer, to be odd. I spoke, specifically, 
of Strindberg, the Swedish dramatist, with whom Miss 
Hedman lived much in her childhood, having been prac- 
tically brought up by the first Mrs. Strindberg. I knew 
that the dramatist had been “queer” and I asked her if 
that were true. “Yes,” she said, “and he grew more so 
in later years.” 

Apropos of this I put my question. 

She said : “I think the secret of living is the secret of 
balance. To give and to take, to replenish, to consume. 
I believe that we are creating greatly, if we are giving 
something vital to the world, as Strindberg undoubtedly 
was, then we have, by that very token, taken unto our- 
selves a right to preserve that creative force in any way 


Photograph by Ira L. Hill 

we see fit. We are, then, 
our own law of compen- 
sation. There is no justi- 
fication for the person 
who is baselessly eccen- 
tric.” 

I asked her why, sensi- 
tized as she is to the in- 
tensive life of the city, particularly New York City, she 
had not preferred Sweden with its greater chance for 
contemplation. 

“There are so many elements constituent to a person,” 
she said. “One of the greatest of mine is ambition. We 
have some very fine theaters in Sweden ; some fine artists, 
but one cannot go far enough. There are limitations. 
There are not the opportunities there because the audi- 
ences are not there. There is no growth. 

She told me little anecdotes of her progress from 
playing in Sweden to playing here. Her meeting with 
Charles Frohman ; her meeting with Sir James Barrie; 
the perfectly silent evening the three of them spent to- 
gether one time in London. “Barrie and Frohman used 
to sit like that evening after evening,” she said, “smoking 
their pipes and not uttering a syllable. There was a great 
( Continued on page 70) 


"‘I think the secret of living is 
the secret of balance,” declares 
Miss Hedman. “To give and to 
take, to replenish, to consume. 

. If we are giving something 
vital to the world, we have a 
right to preserve that creative 
force in any way we see fit” 
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A 

Musical 

Comedy 

Apollo 


Special Art Studies by 
Strauss-Payton Studios 
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The 

Eleventh 
Hour ^ 


Doree, Mrs. F. 
Mayer, Colonel 
H e r v e y , 
George Costa, 
Titus Cello, 
Mrs. Dale, 
Marion Dale, 
The Schwinn 
twins, Ruth 
Higgins, and 
Marjorie 
Longbotham. 

Of course, 
the scenes in 
which the final 
honor roll 
members and 
winners of the 
1920 Fame and 
Fortune Con- 
test, now being 
held by the 
Motion Picture 
Magazine, The 
Classic, and 
Shad ow l and 
will not be 
filmed until the 
final winners 
have been 
named by the 
judges. This 
will be done 
however, some 
time in August, 
and the con- 
testants who 
have been se- 
lected will have 


Sarah Lucas, of Annapo- "1 A Y the time this magazine 
hs, Md. Miss Lucas is a |-£ g oes to press, the prelim- 

unusually picturesque -L# inary scenes of Loves 
camera appeal Redemption, the five-reel fea- 

ture drama now being pro- 
duced, will be completed. The 
following players compose the cast: 

Edwin Markham, Hudson Maxim, Dr. C. L. Nichols. 
Blanche McGarity, Anetha Getwell, Dorian Romero, 
Lynne Berry, Katherine Bassett, Wm. R. Talmadge. 
Arthur Tuthill, Cecile Edwards, Wm. Castro, Ellsworth 
Jones, Seymoure Panish, Joseph Murtaugh, Dorothy 
Taylor, Effie Lawrence Palmer, Bunty Manly and Alfred 
•Rigali. 

Erminie Gagnon, Edward Chalmers, Charles Hammer, 
Jr., Wm. A. White, Clarence Linton, Sophie De Leske, 
Mrs. J. A. Gagnon, Mr. Hammer, Sr., Mr. McCabe, Doris 


every oppor- 
tunity to prove 
their adapta- 
bility and tal- 
ent for screen 
work. 

The immediate opportunity to prove their histrionic 
ability in this picture has added to the interest shown by 
our readers everywhere as to the outcome of The Fame 
and Fortune Contest and, judging by the deluge of photo- 
graphs which flow daily into these offices, every one 
seems to have decided to try their luck, thus having a 
fling at the roulette wheel of fortune. As is the customary 
trait of humanity, the last moment seems to be the most 
desired one in which to accomplish anything, and altho 
warnings have been issued in each one of our magazines, 
as to the advisability of sending in the photographs as 
early as possible ; yet it remains for the eleventh hour to 
prove that thousands of readers and their friends have 
realized the golden opportunity which is being offered 
them, and have entered the contest. 

Photographs will be accepted which have been 
mailed up to and including the date of August 1st. 
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gree — that the people who hear 
about it or read about it have 
realized that here at last is the 
golden opportunity for which 
they have so vainly sought. 

There have been many, many 
Fame and Fortune contests held 
by various organizations. Some of them have proven to 
be all they have advertised ; others have turned out to 
be gross deceptions— but the 1919 Fame and Fortune 
Contest which we held last year developed into one of 
the motion picture events of the year. It proved so suc- 
cessful and satisfactory to all concerned that we decided 
to repeat it and improve on it this year. 

1 herefore, we look forward with keen interest to the 
decision of the judges and the outcome of this contest. 

• This month’s honor roll for Siiadowland is as follows : 
Sarah Lucas, of Annapolis, Maryland, has had no pre- 
vious stage or screen experience. But any girl who pos- 
sesses the brown eyes and hair of Miss Lucas should find 
no difficulty in getting what she desires, we should say ! 

Orville R. Caldwell, of 234 West 44th Street, New 
\ ork City, has been playing with James K. Hackett on 
the legitimate stage. He is very interesting to look at 
From 807 E. Maple Street. Centerville, Iowa, comes 
this photograph of Elsie Efaw. Elsie has had no pre- 
vious stage or screen experience. She has hazel-colored 
eyes, fair complexion and light-brown hair. 


Just above is Orville R. 
Caldwell, of New York 
City. Mr. Caldwell has 
had some stage experi- 
ence. At the left is Elsie 
Efaw, of Centerville, Iowa 


in the Fame 
and Fortune 
Contest 

After midnight of that date, the 
photographs will be gone over 
carefully and a final selection will 
be made by the committee which 
passes upon each photograph as 
it comes in. The winners will be 
selected from the group of honor 
roll members by the following 
judges : 

Mary Pickford, Mme. Olga Pe- 
trova, Howard Chandler Christy, 
Thomas Ince, J. Stuart Blackton. 
Maurice Tourneur, Samuel Lu- 
miere, Carl Laemmle, Jesse 
Lasky, David Belasco, Blanche 
Bates and Eugene V. Brewster. 

Each issue of every one of our 
several publications will hereafter 
contain interesting news of the 
contest, and of the progress of the 
feature-film. 

We are pleased, however, with 
the universal interest as shown by 
our readers thruout the country. 
We gather from the innumerable 
inquiries sent in that this contest 
has taken hold of the imagination 
of our readers, that it has appealed 
to the spirit of adventure possessed 
by all to a greater or lesser de- 
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The Wood Violet 
Blooms 

Special Photographs by Abbe 


Not so very long ago — but long 
enough to be in the photoplay’s 
“palmy days” — Anita Stewart 
stepped into film fame with a 
single little screen play, “The 
Wood Violet,” made at old 
Vitagraph. Miss Stewart soon 
after won her way to stardom 


Now Miss Stewart’s 
stellar productions 
are released thru 
First National and 
she is a film lumi- 
nary in every sense 
of the word. Here- 
with she may be ob- 
served outside her 
California home 
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Photograph hy Alfred Cheney Johnston 

MARGARET FALCONER 

Miss Falconer was one of the Honor Roll winners in our 1919 Fame and Fortune 
Contest. She is one of the prettiest members of the Ziegfeld 9 O’clock and 

Midnight Revues 
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M M E. OLGA PETROVA 

The picturesque -tur has ju»t finished a spec- 
larular lour of the Orpheum vaudeville circuit, 
where she seems to be breaking all records. 
Mme. Petrova has just had an interesting offer 
to return to the cinema 
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The Beauty 
of the 1920 
1 Tlorodora’ ’ 
Sextette 


Critics who ought to know have 
pronounced Fay Evelyn the out- 
standing beauty of the recent 
New York revival of “Floro- 
dora.” Which in itself is quite 
a distinction, since the Shu- 
berts, in staging the 1920 version, 
tried to get the most dazzling 
sextette obtainable in that 
beauty mart of America— 
Broadway 
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A 

Chic 

Comedienne 
of the 
Cinema 


May Allison, Metro 
star, stands at the 
forefront of the 
silverscreen’s co- 
mediennes. A deft 
touch of film light 
comedy is hers 


Photograph © hy 
Evans, L. A. 
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AGNES AYRES 

An interesting study of the cinema star taken especially for Shadowland 


Photograph by Abbe 
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Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe 


TESSA KOSTA 


Who has been singing delightfully in that pleas- 
ant musical comedy of old Scotland. “ Lassie ” 
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WASHINGTON SQUARE IN THE RAIN 

An Exclusive Camera Study 
by Nicholas Muray 
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Is Acting a Creative Art? 

By Walter Prichard Eaton 
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T HE other day I listened to several theater-goers de- 
bating the age-old question — is the actor really a 
creative artist, or only an interpretative artist, merely 
recreating the original work of the playwright? My only 
excuse for dragging this ancient controversy into print 
again is that the art of acting seems to be just as much 
enjoyed and just as much talked about and just as much 
misunderstood, as it ever was. A curious feature is that 
some of the best actors do not understand it, except in- 
stinctively. 

In one sense — and a very real sense— not only the actor 
but the man or woman in the audience is a creative artist. 
There is a moment when the actor first feels the heights 
and depths of his role, senses in his nerves and heart the 
emotions of the character, grasps what sort of man he is. 
At this moment, as his role suddenly shapes clearly in his 
mind, he experiences something closely akin to the sensa- 
tions of creation, he is at one with his author. Similarly, 
you in the audience (or you reading a poem, or hearing a 
symphony) know a joyous moment of emotional appreci- 
ation, when your mind grasps the author’s (or poet’s or 
musician’s) conception and makes it your own. At that 
moment, Spingarn says, “genius (the author) and taste 
(you) are one.” In this sense, we are all Shakespeares 
and Beethovens- — a comforting theory, which common- 
sense does not incline to push too far, but to which we 
cannot deny a meas- 
ure of validity. 

If there were no 
more extensive crea- 
tive element in act- 
ing than this sense 
of kinship thru 
understanding with 
the original creative 
mind, it would still be 
enough, probably, to 
redeem the actor's 
life from the routine 
monotony of a me- 
chanically reproduc- 
tive task. But actual- 
ly there is a great 
deal more, and of a 
more definite char- 
acter. Tho, obvi- 
ously, acting is pri- 
marily a reproductive 
art, the very fact that 
no two actors can re- 
produce alike, nor 
any one actor repro- 
duce the same thing 
without variation, 
shows that the per- 
sonal equation com- 
plicates matters — and 
in all art personality 
is creative, because 
unique. 

The first, and quite 
the most easily recog- 
nized element of cre- 
ation in acting is 


OPERA 




COMPETITION 


found in the leeway often given to the player to “build 
up” a role. The classic American example will suffice. 
In 1858 Laura Keene, a popular actress, conducted a 
stock company in New York. Her leading man was 
a young fellow named Joseph Jefferson. A humbler 
member of the company was a young English player 
named E. A. Sothern. Jefferson and Sothern, both fond 
of riding, shared the expenses of a stable. Miss Keene 
secured a play by Tom Taylor, called “Our American 
Cousin,” in which Jefferson was to play the role of Asa 
Trenchard, and Sothern was cast for a very minor part, 
that of a “silly ass” English lordling. Sothern was so dis- 
gusted with this part that he threatened to go back to 
England at once. Jefferson, having visions of an entire 
stable to maintain alone, promised that he would fix it 
with Miss Keene to allow Sothern to “gag” his part ad lib., 
if Sothern would only stick. The Englishman consented, 
and secretly worked up a great deal of business for his 
role, both in scenes with Jefferson and with his wife (also 
a member of the cast). The result, on the opening night, 
was astonishing. He literally walked away with the play. 
It became his play. He had created a unique character 
which dwarfed the drama. “Our American Cousin” be- 
came “Lord Dundreary.” 

On a lesser scale, but much more often than the public 
guesses (or the playwrights would confess!) this sort of 

thing is always going 
on. An actor sees in 
hispart possibilities the 
author may not have 
guessed were there, or 
otherwise finds ways 
to build up a more 
considerable charac- 
ter than came to him 
in the manuscript. 
Indeed, the true play- 
wright is not a man, 
as a rule, of infinite 
stage directions and 
meticulous insistence 
on his own way. He 
is far more apt to be 
a man who under- 
stands actors, who 
loves their art, and 
hence who trusts 
them almost, at times, 
as collaborators. He 
knows what effect he 
wants, and he knows 
it is an effect which 
can be gained by the 
players. So he indi- 
cates when and where 
this effect is to come 
— and leaves it to the 
actors. If a painter 
is handed a square of 
canvas, he doesn't 
feel he’s not a crea- 
tive artist if he is told 
to paint on it a cer- 
By Eldon Kelley {Coni’ d on page 68) 
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F amous 
International 
Beauties 

All photographs © by Hoppe of London 

Left, Lady John Lavery, an American beauty 
in London; lower left, Vera Fokina, wife of 
the Russian dance creator Michel Fokine, 
and herself a dancer of note; below. Mile. 
Derra de Meroda, a Grecian devotee of 
Terpsichore 
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Above, Mile. Regine 
Flory, the talented 
French actress; upper 
left, Maria Di Costellani 
of Naples and a dancer of 
Oriental themes; left, 
Lydia Kyasht, the Danish 
Terpsichorean artist 
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Fighting the Film Flapper 

William Faversham Declares the Cinema Indicates that 
Life Revolves Around a Sixteen -Year-Old Ingenue 

By Jameson Sewell 







T here is about 

William Faver- 
sham a theatri- 
cal glamor now little 
found — an elusive at- 
mosphere of theat- 
rical tradition. Mr. 

Faversham stands for 
the serious, finer 
things of the stage, as 
he has stood since 
those palmy theatrical 
days when the old 
Empire Theater com- 
pany numbered many 
distinguished figures 
now starring behind 
the footlights. 

As the motion pic- ' 
ture play evolved, de- 
veloped and seized 
upon the world, Mr. 

Faversham, as all 
other players, turned 
to it — doubtfully, per- 
plexed, questioning. 

His first appearance 
is now forgotten. 

His second, “The Sil- 
ver King,” at least 
possessed dignity. 

Now he has come to 
the screen again — a 
star under the Selz- 
nick banner. 

Mr. Faversham 
himself details his mi- 
grations with humor. 

He has humor, de- 
spite the accepted 
American ideas of British birth. His Englishism is in- 
grained. For instance, he commented upon our luncheon 
in the studio restaurant of the Selznick plant, “I say, 
this is a jolly idea!” 

But to return to Mr. Faversham’s cinema adventures. 
“I admit that I did not take my early film activities 
very seriously,” he smiles. “Perhaps I was rather justi- 
fied. Studio conditions were amazingly different from 
those of today. I shall never forget my first days before 
a camera. 

“True, the producers were very polite to me. ‘Just 
ask for anything you want, Mr. Faversham,’ they said. 
‘Everything will be fixed to suit you.’ Then they brought 
me into a set showing a bedroom of an English residence. 
‘What do you think of that?’ they asked, rather proudly. 
‘It’s a perfectly good bedroom,’ I answered, ‘but it looks 
like an American hotel room. Let me show you what 
I mean.’ ‘That’s all right,’ they responded. ‘You tell all 
that to our technical man and he’ll fix it.’ 

“Then somebody called, ‘Hey, O’Brien !’ I could hear 
people yelling ‘O’Brien’ in the distance, and finally there 
appeared an individual wearing a sweater up to his 
ears, with a cigaret drooping from his lower lip. 


“ ‘ What’ya want ?’ 
he demanded. ‘I’m 
O’Brien.’ ‘I d o n t 
want you,’ I an- 
swered, ‘I want the 
technical man.’ ‘Dat’s 
me,’ he grinned. 
‘What’s wrong?’ 
Those were the con- 
ditions surrounding 
studio work in those 
the early days. 

“Now it is differ- 
ent,” went on Mr. 
Faversham. ‘‘The 
leading artists and de- 
signers work with 
you, the best writers 
aid you, the directors 
have brains. The 
studio is developing a 
tradition — and an at- 
mosphere. You can 
be serious in your en- 
deavors* now — and 
really mean it. 

“My plans? I want 
to do things as care- 
fully and as conscien- 
tiously as I would on 
the stage. I am plan- 
ning to do three H. 
C. Packard stories in 
a year. One I com- 
pleted independently 
and for Selznick. The 
first to be made un- 
der my Selznick con- 
tract is ‘The Sin That 
Was His,’ an out-of- 
door story. ‘The Pawn Shop’ and ‘Come Down Our 
Street’ will follow. 

“Most of all I am going to fight against one screen 
evil — the callowness of your literature. I know that 
audiences will be interested in the mental development 
and experiences of a woman. Life in the films is per- 
sonified by an eternal sixteen-year-old infant with curls 
and, of course, no possible philosophy or understanding 
of things. I am going to deal with people who have 
lived. For instance, in my first picture, the heroine is 
played by Mrs. Hedda Hopper, an actress of poise, dis- 
cernment and experience. 

“Surely a reflection of the mental processes, thoughts 
and interests of such a woman will be more interesting 
than the smile of a little flapper. Our motion picture 
audiences now average in years above the adolescent 
period, I am positive. They long ago passed the callow 
film play.” 

Interesting reasoning, from a successful observer and 
doer in the theater; a man who has contributed many 
noteworthy things. One of his stage creations, “The 
Fawn,” an elusive, fanciful bit of footlight dreaming by 
( Continued on page 76) 
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The Season’s Failures 

What Were the Worst Plays of the Stage Year ? 

By Louis Raymond Reid 


A BALLAD-MAKER, a Francois Villon is needed 
on Broadway. There is no one to sing sentimen- 
tally and, what is more important, regretfully of 
the plays of yesterday. Once a year the historians of the 
stage, the DeFoes of the daily press, set down their im- 
pressions of the theatrical season with appropriate au- 
thority, recording with passionate zeal and judicial dig- 
nity the high lights of the drama as they have passed 
before their eyes between September 1 and May 15. 

But have they ever anything to say of the low lights, of 
the failures — be they miserable or monumental — of the 
theatrical year? Not so you could notice with your horn- 
rimmed eye. And yet the failures are often the most 
significant plays of the season. 

It is told of Clyde Fitch that he always preferred, in 
his visits to the theater, a play which was regarded as a 
failure to one which had been acclaimed from the play- 
housetops as a sensational success. Once, so it is related, 
Maxine Elliott asked him to accompany her to a certain 
play which was enjoying a prosperous run. He begged 
to be excused from attending a performance of it. 

“What shall we see?” asked the actress. 

“Let’s see a failure,” replied Fitch. 

And, scanning the list 
of attractions in a news- 
paper, they selected a 
drama about which con- 
siderable discussion had 
risen but which was des- 
tined inevitably for the 
storehouse. 

Glancing backward 
over the season now 
closed, it is difficult to re- 
call any failure which 
aroused any marked dis- 
cussion. Most of the 
plays failed because they 
deserved to fail, because 
they lacked human or in- 
tellectual appeal. Vital ac- 
tion was missing or vivid, 
well -contrasted charac- 
terization. There may 
have been but little resem- 
blance to life in situations 
or dialog. The universal 
quality of human interest 
may have been absent. 

And now that they have 
gone there is none to shed 
a tear for them save a 
misguided author here 
and there. They may have 
been created amid tremen- 
dous hopes and aspira- 
tions. They may have been 
regarded as the means of 
freedom from economic 
shackles. They may have 
provided a livelihood for 
countless stenographers 


and press agents and stage directors and actors. And now 
they are lost. Irretrievably? No — not so long as a Jerome 
Kern or a Louis Hirsch beats a syncopated path across a 
keyboard. 

Many of these plays, now resting securely in the morgue 
at the sign of Cain, will return to Broadway in the years 
to come as musical comedies, staged by a Royce or a 
Latham, bringing long-awaited royalties to their authors 
and giving a Kern or a Hirsch a fresh opportunity to add 
to his teeming bank deposits. A new verdict will then 
have to be declared — and, strange to say, the new verdict 
is always favorable. The failure this spring of “The Girl 
From Home” is the exception that proves the rule. But 
then the case may be altered by the fact that “The Girl 
From Home” was a musical comedy that sprang from an 
enormously successful play — “The Dictator.’ Had “The 
Dictator” been a failure there might have been a differ- 
ent story to tell. 

Do you remember that robust list of plays that swept 
into the Broadway sector last September in the wake of 
the actors’ strike? Where are they now? A visit to 
Cain’s storehouse will disclose them. There was the brave 
effort of Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson — not 

since “The Man From 
Home” has any collabora- 
tion of theirs proved suc- 
cessful — e n t i 1 1 e d “Up 
From Nowhere,” which 
revealed the time-hono- 
ored theme of a William 
Hodge rising from the 
depths of poverty and 
squalor. The manage- 
ment, however, displayed 
unwise judgment in call- 
ing upon an unmistakably 
English actor to portray 
the Hodge. The result, 
as a Columbia Theater 
jester would say, was a 
hodgepodge. 

There was “The Five 
Million,” glorifying the 
hosts of American sol- 
diers who harkened to 
their country’s call, but 
glorifying them at a time 
when there was a marked 
reaction toward civilian 
life and civilian clothes. 
The list also-included such 
opera as “She Would and 
She Did,” “Those Who 
Walk in Darkness,” “Lus- 
more,” “A Regular Fel- 
ler,” “Adam and Eva,” 
“Scandal,” “The Crimson 
Alibi” and “Nightie 
Night.” Of these only the 
last four enjoyed any 
measure of success, and 
( Continued on page 66) 
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ARTHUR RICHMAN 

Who came into prominence with his charming romantic 
comedy, “Not So Long Ago” 
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Where 
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Movie 
Poppas ? 
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Under all circumstances 
and conditions I have 
found movie stars attend- 
ed by a devotional, al- 
most a traditional, a 
capable, an efficient, an 
omnipresent and prob- 
ably omnipotent Momma 


I 


THINK it odd. There 
seem to be no movie pop- 
pas. Still, scientifically, 
even reasonably, such a con- 
dition or absence of condition 
is hardly probable, not to say 
possible. There must be movie 
poppas. It stands to reason. 
In some dim shade, within 
how remote a glade, the poppas must be lingering, bask- 
ing perhaps, in the nethermost rays of the effulgent 
glories of their risen-to-stardom daughters. 

I, who should be nameless, lest the absent poppas ava- 
lanche me with their addresses, autobiographies 
and telephone numbers, have done, in my days, 
which after this may be numbered, many, many 
interviews. I have had teas with 
stars, breakfasts with stars, din- 
ners with stars and likewise mid- 
night suppers with stars. I am 
using star in the feminine sense 
only, be it understood. I have 
motored with them and walked 
with them and boldly 
invaded their domi- 
ciles. No matter where 
it has been, no matter 
when, nor under what 
circumstances and con- 
ditions, I have found 
said stars attended by 
a devotional, almost a 
traditional, a capable, 
an efficient, an omni- 
present and probably 
omnipotent momma. 

Generally it i to 
momma they owe their 
celestial altitude, or so 
they filially say. There 
is something in a movie 
momma, some essen- 
tially peculiar produc- 


Illustrated by Ethel Plummer 


tion of — well, at least accelerated 
motion. 

Momma and our star taxi to- 
gether, they bungalow together, they have cute, chummy 
little apartments together or fat Westchestian little 
farms. They run about together, they plan together, 
campaign together, give interviews together, are seldom 
twain. They are pals. They are exclusive and sufficient 
unto themselves. Where one goest, there, likewise, goest 
the other. They have made a world and, serenely, opu- 
lently, they dwell therein. Apparently they have been 
since the beginning ; obviously they will be until the end. 
They are complete. 

But where, oh, WHERE, is 
the movie poppa ??????!!!!!! 

What did he ever do to de- 
serve this obliterating crown 
( Continued on page 76) 


Momma and the star 
plan together, give inter- 
views together . 

Where One goest, there, 
likewise, goest the Other 
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Reflections of a Gentle Cynic 

Eve’s True Tragedy 

By Lisa Ysaye Tarleau 


A FTER Adam and Eve were driven out of Paradise, 
Eve became suddenly the prey of a deep and incur- 
jL JL able melancholy. It was evident that a shadow 
darkened her soul, that a bitter sorrow burdened her 
heart, and despite all the protestations of Adam, despite 
all his cheering words and his awkward little tendernesses 
she sank deeper and deeper into the gloom of her sadness 
and despair. Whatever Adam proposed to do or not to 
do, Eve’s only answer was : “Do what you please, it is 
just the same to me.” But as there really is never any- 
thing the same to a woman, and she never really wants 
a man to do what he pleases but always and invariably 
what pleases her, this constant indifference was certainly 
a most distressing symptom. In the beginning Adam 
tried to console Eve, but as his words only irritated her 
and as he was, furthermore, quite busy in his new and 
strenuous life, he soon forgot the melancholy of his wife 
or accepted it as an inevitable feminine mood and settled 
down to a comfortable and peaceful life. Soon he was 
as content as he had been in his former existence, and as 
he was himself content, he presumed — with the funny 
blindness of the average husband — that his wife had no 
reason to be less satisfied. After supper he usually spoke 
about his crops, discussed the harvest prospects, waxed 
mildly enthusiastic over 
his dogs, praised judi- 
ciously his sheep and 
his oxen, yawned, and 
went to sleep. But in 
Eve’s heart burned 
ever the same corroding 
pain. 

One night, then, when 
Adam in his deep and 
peaceful masculine slum- 
ber was gently snoring, 
and Eve with dark and 
furious eyes stared into 
the velvety dusk of the 
summer-night, the thatch- 
ed hut of the couple was 
suddenly filled with a 
magic light and Eve saw 
before her the figure of 
a beautiful, gorgeously 
dressed Angel, who be- 
longed, without doubt, to 
the celestial aristocracy. 

“Eve,” said the seraph — ■ 
or, perhaps, it was a che- 
rub; the hierarchy of the 
heavens is rather compli- 
cated — “Eve, I am your 
guardian-angel and I can 
not bear any longer to see 
you so bowed down by 
sorrow and despair. Tell 
me, what is it that makes 
you so unhappy ? Per- 
haps I may be able to 
help you.” 

“No,” sighed Eve, “no, 


you can not help me. There is no help for my sorrow.” 
“Why not?” persisted the Angel. “You underrate my 
power of intercession. Do you mourn because you have 
lost your Eden ?” 

“No,” said Eve, “Eden was quite pretty, but in the end 
it became tiresome. I knew every corner of it in my 
sleep ; I have been a thousand times over every pathway, 
and the garden had lost utterly 'the unspent beauty of 
surprise.’ A paradise which one knows too well is hardly 
paradise any longer. It was an excellent, a most comfort- 
able abode, but I was bored there. Often I felt like run- 
ning away and if I had not been driven out — who knows ? 
No, my sorrow is of a different kind.” 

“Then it is your present situation that makes you un- 
happy?” inquired the Angel. “You do not like your hut? 
Or Adam is perhaps indifferent to you?” 

“Oh no,” declared Eve, “by no means. Adam is, in his 
way, quite good and tries to please me, poor man, and the 
hut is probably no worse than another hut would be. No, 
my regrets are deeper and bitterer than you surmise. My 
everlasting sorrow is — ” and here she broke down and 
began to cry bitterly, “my sorrow is — the apple.” 

“The apple?” exclaimed the Angel. “Ah, I understand. 
You repent of your sin ; remorse fills your heart. Noble 

soul, how I sympathize 
with you ! But, believe 
me, your tears are cleans- 
ing and purifying and I 
shall gather them as if 
they were shining pearls 
and twine a crown out of 
them for your pale and 
demure brow. Your re- 
pentance is sweeter than 
frankincense and more 
precious than gold,” and 
with a well-trained tenor 
voice the Angel began to 
intonate a most effective 
hallelujah. 

But Eve put her hands 
to her ears and said curt- 
ly and angrily: “Stop — 
oh, do stop. Not even an 
Angel needs to be so 
hopelessly stupid. I do 
not repent — did you ever 
meet a woman who re- 
pented ? No, no, it is quite 
different,” and again her 
sobs filled the hut, but the 
Angel saw now that her 
tears were not tears of 
sorrow and despair, but 
tears of scorn and indig- 
nation. 

“Well,” he said a little 
nettled, because in spite 
of his angelic patience it 
irritated him to be inter- 
rupted in one of his vocal 
( Continued on page 81 ) 



JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 

The producer of “What’s in a Name ” who is now staging a new 
edition of “The Greenwich Village Follies” 
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The Fairy 

A One-Act Play In Three Characters 

By Laurence Housman 

Co-Author of "Prunella" and Author of Other Plays 

Illustrated by Dorothy Winslow 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 

A Mother. 

A Child. 

An Old Woman (The Fairy). 

Plot : To compel the Old Woman to come back to them, 
the Fairies start stealing the Child. The Old Woman 
dances out to her death. 


In the poor lamp-light of a 
cottage interior, and by the flick- 
er of an open fire, three people 
are seen variously employed. By 
the table a little girl stands 
threading berries upon a string. 
Her mother, a robust hard-look- 
ing woman of rnidde age moves 
vigorously about, busy at fold- 


ing and ironing. By the side of the fire sits a small frail 
old woman with a piece of knitting in her hands, to which, 
now and again, slowly and absent-mindedly she applies 
herself. The outer door, shaken by gusts of wind, tells 
of a stormy night; and the cry of the wind, loud and 
insistent, becomes almost personal, as it breaks into the 
conversation of the others. 

Four people— child, mother, old woman and the wind. 

Child : 

( Counting her beads) One, two, three, four, five, 

(Wind: Schwee! Schwee-wee-wee-wee-wee !) 

Mother : 

Trouble! What a wind! 

Child : 


Six, seven, eight, nine, 

(Wind: Schwee! Brrrr! Bang!) 

Child : 

{Startled) Oh, mother! How it 
rattled the door, — like as if someone 
wanted to come in ! 

(Wind: Schwee, wee, wee, wee!) 

Old Woman : 

Eh ; it’s a fairy night. 

Child : 

What’s that mean, Granny? 


“Making a string to wear,” 
said the child, “so as the 
fairies cant steal me. They 
cant then; some’n told me” 
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Granny : 

A night when fairies are about. 

(The Old Woman’s voice is dreamy and soft with 
a sort of slow wonder; and her eyes, whether she 
speaks or is silent, have a listening regard.) 

Mother : 

(As she moves around the table at her work) Here! 
Take those away ! I cant do with ’em. Right away ! 

Child : 

( Aggrieved ) Dont! I’m threading ’em ! 

Mother : 

Thread ’em somewhere else, and ha’ done! In ten 
minutes it’ll be your time for bed. 

Child : 

No, I dont want ! 

Mother : 

You’ll go when I tell yer. 

(The Child carries her work over to the fireside.) 

Granny : 

What ha’ ye got there, my dear? 

Child : 

( Still plaintive with her grievance) Rowanberries, 
Granny. 

Granny : 

What are ye doing wi’ they ? 


“One day she come 
to a house where 
children were cry- 
ing — father and 
mother dead,” said 
Granny, “and no 
one to fend for ’em. 
In she went — lived 
with ’em — made it 
her home” 


! mm 


Child : 

Making a string to wear, so the fairies cant steal 
me. They cant, then , some’n told me. 

Granny : 

No, to be sure ! Eh ! Let’s see you put 'em on. 

Child : 

(As she starts putting them on) They ain’t quite done 
yet. I’m making ’em to go round twice . . . See? You 
see, Granny? 

(But following her own thought The Old Woman 
has become inattentive. She speaks in a crooning 
singsong . ) 

Granny : 

When the wind is in the rushes, 

And the ripple’s on the stream, 

Deep among the bushes 
Hidden eyes gleam. 

Keen eyes, green eyes, like fireflies they seem, 

When the wind bears down the rushes, 

And the ripples stroke the stream. 

Child : 

What’s that mean, Granny? 

Granny : 

It’s only a song, my dear. 

(Wind: Schwee!) 

(At a sudden gust the latch lifts and the door flies 

ope n. The Child’s 
hand, still on her neck- 
let, snaps the string. 
The berries are 
spilled.) 

Child : 

Oh ! I’ve broken ’em ! 
Mother : 

There’s that latch given 
again ! Quick, Child ! Shut 
it ; push the bolt ! 

(The Child goes and 
fastens the door.) 

Granny : 

(In a singsong again) 
Push the bolt, lock the 
door ! 

What’s outside you can 
never be sure. 

But, eh ! when a hand 
gets hold o’ the pin, 
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What’s outside will always come in. 

Eh, but it’s a fairy night; — a fairy night! 

Child : 

Have you ever seen a fairy, Granny? 

Granny : 

{In a soft, whimsy tone) Yes. 

Child : 

What was it like? 

Granny : 

Very like you and me, my dear. Folk might 
often meet a fairy and not know. 

Mother : 

Oh, Mother, dont go to talk like that ! I dont 
want stuff about fairies put into ’er head. ’Er’s 
got fancies enough, as ’tis. 

Granny : 

Eh, to be sure ! Fancy that ! 

Mother : 

Fairies ! Much good we ever got o’ they ! 

{And so saying, she thumps away at her 
ironing.) 

Child : 

Dont fairies never help folk — poor folk, I 
mean? Dont they, Mother? 

Mother : 

{Scornfully)' Ha! They didn’t never help 
us. I can promise that ! 

{She crosses to exchange irons at the fire, 
and as she speaks to the Old Woman her 
voice is raised as tho to one a little dense 
or deaf.) 

Was you ever helped by fairies, Mother, when 
you’d got all five mouths of us 
to feed? 

Granny : 

{With charitable allowance) 

Eh, no ! They didn’t ever come 
to help me. 

Mother : 

One of the first things I re- 
member, as a small child, was 

to beg a loaf o’ bread, three miles there and back in 
bitter cold; one loaf for the five of us! 



Granny : 


“What are you call- 
ing for, Granny?” 
asked the child, 
walking in a trance 


No. 


Child : 

Where was Granny gone? 

Mother : 

Somewhere else, on the same errand. But I brought 
one back, and she come back without. Beg ! ’er couldn’t 
never open her mouth to beg, could you, Mother? ’Er 
just stood gaping, dumb, daft-like, till folk laughed and 
shut the door at her. But if any ever come to beg of 
’ er, there wasn’t any saying ‘No’ then! That loaf as 1 
brought home, we was just starting to eat it when there 
come a knock — {As she speaks the wind rattles the door) 
and the door opened, and in come a hand, and a voice 
“Give I a bit o’ bread!” And our daft mother, ’er cuts 
a piece off, and goes across and gives it into the hand of 
a body ’er’s never seen ! Then come a laugh and a cry — 
“Have you had enough of it yet?” — Someone having a 
joke of us! Enough! 

Granny : 

Eh, sure! We’ve had hard times together; but we 
lived thru ’em. 

Mother : 

You and I ! The rest had to go. You was always 
reckless, Mother. 


Mother : 

And you never made a bargain in your life. First 
price offered was always the price you took. No wonder 
we were all nigh starved! Fairies! If the fairies ever 
helped us, they must ’a done it with their left hands. 
Here! child, go and make up the fire! {To the Child.) 
One winter all the thatch blew off the roof ; the nex^. 
’twas a flood as swep’ the wood-stack away ; then three 
year running one of our goats died. Ah, that was a true 
word came thru the door : “Have ye had enough of 

it yet?” First and last, I reckon we had. 

Granny : 

Eh, but we’d good luck, too, some days. 

Mother : 

Oh, had we ? The only good luck I can remember was 
when four on us died; fewer mouths to feed. 

Child : 

But you didn’t want to die, did you, Mother? 

Mother : 

I hadn’t anything I did want ; I know that. Oh, you 
made a poor show, Mother, out of all the lot you had the 
caring for ! It’s a poor show, you made, I say ! 


Granny : 


Aye. 


Mother : 

You never knew her to keep house, did yer? 


Granny : 

Eh, but I’ve had ’em; they was mine. I done every- 
thing for ’em ; heard ’em laugh ; see ’em play ; had ’em 
{Continued on page 67) 
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Yesterday and Tomorrow in The Photoplay 

By Frederick James Smith 


D aniel froh- 

IvIAN has been a 
vital factor in the 
development of the photo- 
play. His tremendous 
pioneer work in the early 
days will always link his 
name with the history of 
the screen. 

Mr. Frohman stood for 
the best in the drama. His 
years of footlight produc- 
tion had stamped him as 
one of our stage leaders : 
in progressiveness, intelli- 
gence and far-sightedness. 

Along came the photoplay 
and its meteoric popular- 
ity. Every other stage 
producer smiled scornfully 
and quaked internally. Mr. 

Frohman saw its possibili- 
ties — and cast his fortunes 
accordingly. 

Adolph Zukor was, at 
the moment, organizing 
the Famous Players. In 
those days the motion pic- 
ture distributing field was 
held in the palm of the 
General Film Com- 
pany, an organization 
of eight companies pro- 
ducing under certain pat- 
ents and absolutely hold- 
ing the door closed to 
every other maker of pic- 
tures. Mr. Zukor saw 
motion pictures with a far 
more discerning eye than 
the dictators of the General Film. He foresaw film drama 
as more than the routine release of one- or two-reel melo- 
dramas. He foresaw big plays and big stars on the 
screen. He realized its potentialities. And so he turned 
to Frohman, and Daniel Frohman, too, saw the screen 
thru similarly discerning eyes. So, when Zukor organized 
The Famous Players Company in 1912, Frohman be- 
came vice-president and managing director. Building 
upon the theory that the screen must have big plays and 
big players, Mr. Frohman started out. 

“Even then it was actually not hard to persuade stars 
to come to the films,” Mr. Frohman relates. “What they 
needed was proper assurance. Probably the stars had 
faith in me thru my previous association with many 
of them. They realized at least that I was not an adven- 
turer. First Zukor purchased a European production, 
‘Queen Elizabeth,’ with Mme. Bernhardt, to give our 
company a certain preliminary prestige. Then I per- 
suaded James K. Hackett to do ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’ 
Mrs. Fiske to do ‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’ and James 
O'Neill to do ‘Monte Cristo.’ With these four photo- 
plays the Famous Players started. I kept working along 
this line. The rest followed. Later, for instance, I en- 
gaged Belasco’s ‘The Good Little Devil’ company, with 
Mary Pickford, to do the drama for the films. Then we 
kept Mary. 


“Perhaps I have passed 
hastily over incidents of 
those stirring days. Real- 
izing that the General Film 
controlled the screen mar- 
ket, Mr. Zukor had me go 
to see Thomas Edison, one 
of its factors. Mr. Edison 
was greatly interested in 
my plan to have distin- 
guished artists do note- 
worthy plays- — he felt that 
we held the key to the 
screen’s need of distinc- 
tion — but while he hesi- 
tated because of encroach- 
ing upon the prerogatives 
of his co-partners, he 
nevertheless gave me sev- 
eral letters that opened the 
way. 

“Thru all the days 
when we were planning 
for the Famous Players, I 
realized the singular abil- 
ity of Mr. Zukor and his 
keen vision and sense of 
prophecy. When I wanted 
to rush in and do things, 
he held me back. ‘It’s not 
time yet,’ he would say. 
He had the instinct that 
goes with genius, the pro- 
phetic sense that lifts sol- 
diers, diplomats and men 
in any walk of life to 
genius ; to know when to 
strike. 

“Once he sent me to 
David Griffith, then doing 
remarkable work at old Biograph. He was then known 
only to the motion picture people. ‘Offer him $50,000 a 
year,’ Zukor told me. I could not quite see the feasibility 
of such a tremendous offer ; but Zukor said, ‘He’s worth 
it.’ I had an interview with Mr. Griffith, who surprised 
me by refusing the offer and declaring he thought, as 
things were developing, he was easily worth more. After 
events proved his belief in himself.” 

So much briefly for yesterday in the photoplay. Of the 
future Mr. Frohman talks interestingly. 

“I have watched the film drama go thru its varying 
phases, from the spectacular to the intimate and back 
again,” he says, “but I believe its greatest development 
will be along the lines of the steady, quiet, domestic 
drama. I base this upon my own long stage experience. 
I have seen splashy spectacular stuff score, but, in the 
main, the close-to-life drama with a vein of emotional 
interest is the steady winner. 

“I do not believe that motion picture audiences will ad- 
vance to the point of accepting the problem drama. The 
photoplay appeals, first and all the time, to the mass of 
people. The mass is concerned only with feeling and 
emotion, not metaphysical ideas. It is a matter of mob 
psychology. Mingled with the mob, even an intellectual 
becomes part of the crowd. There is always something 
( Continued, on page 80) 
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“Susan Lenox,” “Foot 
Loose” and Other 
Springtime Incidentals 

By The Critic 

Illustrations by Wynn Holcomb 



AVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS’ posthumous novel, 
“The Fall and Rise of Susan Lenox,” was a long 
time in reaching the stage. In fact, it has not yet 
reached the footlights. A certain opus, described as a 
“dramatization” by George V. Hobart and carrying the 
Phillips title, came into New York during the recent warm 
spring days. But the thing was not Phillips. 

Mr. Hobart succeeded in eliminating all the vigorous 
— if sordid — strength of the novel and in transposing the 
story into the veriest melodramatic drivel. Mr. Phillips’ 
tale is familiar, the sympathetic story of a young girl who 
is relentlessly pursued by a single indiscretion. Her 
progress thru life, as more or less searchingly revealed 
by Mr. Phillips, at least had vividness and plausibility. 

Mr. Hobart took all sorts of liberties with the theme 
and turned out a completely false bit of theatric fabric — - 
a hark back to the old “ten, twenty, thirty” days of stage 
thrillers. As one critic aptly put it, Mr. Hobart’s little 
classic is mostly rise and very little fall. Susan, if we 
may believe Mr. Hobart, paused in her migrations in 
Cincinnati, after winning the heart of a department 
store owner as a dress model. 

A large and singularly undistinguished cast labored with 
“The Fall and Rise of Susan Lenox.” Susan herself 
was played by Alma Tell, a young actress of unusual at- 
tractiveness and appeal. She did everything possible 
with the heroine but the stage Susan is quite beyond 
human aid. 



Of the whole cast just one player did 
anything worth mentioning. This was 
Robert T. Haines, who, at least, suc- 
ceeded in suggesting the drunken lout, 

Jeb Ferguson. 

Another disappointment of the month was Zoe Akins’ 
“Foot Loose,’’ a revamped version of H. C. Merivale and 
F. C. Grove’s old-time drawing-room melodrama, “For- 
get-Me-Not.” Miss Akins inserted a piquant line here 
and there but the old machine still creaks in ghastly 
fashion. Emily Stevens appears as the declasse 
Stephanie, once played by Rose Coghlan and other dra- 
matic ladies of the period. 

Stephanie, you know, is a person of questionable an- 
tecedents and cynical bon mots, who sets out to establish 
herself in the home of her dead son’s wife and thus 
rehabilitate her social position. Miss Stevens makes the 
role rather colorful. The rest of the cast is adequate, in 
the main. Tallulah Bankhead plays the youthful widow 
—a difficult role requiring three acts of continuous tears 
— very well, indeed. Nobody else contributes anything 
in particular, while O. P. Heggie is singularly miscast 
as a vengeful Corsican. If there is anything that Mr. 
Heggie can not suggest it is a seething gentleman in 
quest of blood. 

We found Willie Collier highly diverting in “The 
Hottentot,” which, after all, runs thru routine farce 
grooves. You know the idea of the comedian who is 
forced to do something he is fearfully afraid of and 
who comes out of it with flying colors. Sometimes 
it is flying, as in “Going Up.” Sometimes it is 
steeplechasing, as in “The Hottentot.” Collier, 
however, can create so many laughs where none ex- 
isted before that he makes “The Hottentot’’ an 
amusing thing. 

Ann Andrews stands out of the surrounding com- 
pany which, as is usual with casts supporting star 
comedians, surrounds — and does nothing more. 

We wish we could say something pleasant about 
‘Betty, Be Good” because the score is by Hugo 
Riesenfeld, the director general of the Rivoli, Rialto 
and Criterion theaters. But, in truth, the music is 
only tinkling and the book — well — it is infinitely 
worse. It would be insufferable but for the vivaci- 
ous Josephine Whittell. This Miss Whittell could 
make anything seem well-nigh pleasant. 

We chanced to re-visit “What’s in a Name” re- 
cently and found some changes, some of them hardly 
for the best. There has been a tendency to sacri- 
fice the color of the revue as it was for so-called 
snappy vaudeville humor. But, even so, it stands as 
one of the best musical things of the year. And, 
let us add, it seems to us that we overlooked a very 
personable young person of titian hair when we 
first reviewed “What’s in a Name.” This young 
woman is Corone Paynter — a write good name, if 
we may pun — and, unless we miss our guess, you’ll 
hear more of her before long. 

We are looking forward to Murray Anderson’s 
next venture with keen interest. 



Eleanor Painter 
and George Has- 
sell in “Floro- 
dora” 
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Behold 

My 

Wife! 


By Ann Paul 


T O Frank Armour, 

Lali, grand- 
daughter of the 
Indian Chief, Eye-of- 
the Moon, was an ob- 
ject of revenge. He saw 
her as that — and noth- 
ing more. 

Later on, to Richard 
his brother, she was the 
Above - All -Things-De- 
sirable — but that is 
another tale. 

It happened in this 
wise: Frank Armour, 
landed Englishman, 
and shareholder in the 
Hudson Bay Company 
had occasion to pay a 
visit to the trading sta- 
tion of that company 
in Canada. Two days, 
in deference to exacti- 
tude, after his arrival, 
he received word from 
his fiancee, Julia 
Sherwood, that she had 
cast him off and 
had then wed Lord 
Haldwell. 

Now, Frank Armour 
(up to the time of his 
meeting, and subse- 
quent knowing, which 
is quite another mat- 
ter, Lali) had no imag- 
ination to brag about. 

In fact, none at all. But 
such as he thought he 
had had been devoted 
to the somewhat colour- 
less Julia Sherwood. 

Frank Armour had 
read considerably on 
the grande passion. It 
always struck him as 
rather “the thing.” 

Just when it struck him most, Julia Sherwood came some- 
what gracefully along. Propinquity resulted. From 
propinquity a very-much-approved engagement. If 
there came to Frank Armour any faint suggestion that 
there were missing from his emotion the ingredients of 
which he had read he did not permit his carefully 
scheduled plan of time to record the omission. 

Then the break — - 

Frank Armour always did the thing he had read about. 
Occasionally, he had read bizarre and rather turgid 
fiction. It was almost his only outlet. On this especial 
occasion the thing to do, he felt, was to go to the devil — 


that was certainly “the To Frank Armour, Lali was 

thing.” He proceeded to go. an object of revenge. He saw 

tt „ . a ..„i t> i p her as that — and nothing 

He got drunk Blazing more _ whe n his fiancee! 

drunk. Dead drunk. In Julia Sherwood, cast him off 

the throes of the spree he 
married Lali. He despised 

her, but he married her. His heated brain saw in her 
an instrument of torture for his family, due to whose 
machinations he felt convinced, the pale and lovely Julia 
had wed another. They never had approved of Julia, 
that he knew. Well, he would send Lali to them, with 
her tinted face and her great stupid eyes and her mane 
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of black hair and her little 
swift motions. . . Lali, 

the savage. . . Then see 

what they would say ! Lali, 
grand -daughter of Chief 
Eye-o f-the-Moon ! Lali, by 
the same token, daughter-in- 
law of the old aristocrat. General Armour, now retired. 

Frank reckoned without the old General. Also with- 
out Lali — but that comes later. 

In the first place, the General was a good sport. In 
the second place, Lali was a beautiful woman, tint or no 
tint, race or fio race. In the third place, Lali, in contra- 
distinction to his feeling for her, worshipped the unwor- 
shipful Frank, and this gave her a tenacity to learn and 
live in his way which she otherwise might not have had. As 
addenda, important only in the degree of consideration, 
Richard Armour, Frank’s crippled brother, fell in love 
with Lali, and her intuitive knowledge of this, no less 
than his will to aid her and develop her, produced a subtle, 
arresting change. To Richard, Lali was the embodiment 
of the things he had not. She had health, colourful and 
swift. She had innocence, limpid and lovely. She had 
the grace of the bending young birch and the rhythm of 
wheeling birds. She was free, unfettered things. . . 
Compared to the marcelled preciseness of the Julias of 
their world, Lali came to Richard (and to the old General 
if he could have been induced to tell his innermost truths) 
as a revelation. A revelation of womanhood serving, 
simply and beautifully, her primeval purpose. 

It took the Armour ladies longer to “come around”. 
Natui ally. Frank had depended upon it that they never 
would. He knew, he felt, his mother and his sister. 
They were shallows and it was easy to know them. They 
never would have “come ’round” 'if they had not been, 
in the first place, so perfectly furious at Frank for his hor- 
rible scheme, and in the second place had they not hit upon 
the word “unique” as fit to describe the new addition to 


their hitherto 
ultra conserva- 
t i v e family 
circle. They 
discovered 
that, with Lali, 
they could cut 
quite a figure. 
They discov- 
ered this at the 
first public ap- 
pea ranee of 
Lali. It was a 
furore. A dis- 
creet one, of 
course, but dis- 
tinctly a furore. 
The ladies 
would have 
claimed them- 
selves as being 
above sensa- 
tionalism. . . 
still it was not 
called that. . 
and it was 
rather pleasant 
• . . rather 

heady. . . . 

And Lali was 
rather perfect. 
She had a dis- 
tinct sense of 
acceptability. 

Of course, 
none of them save Richard, sensed the fact that it was in- 
stinct carrying her thru . . the instinct of a woman 

who, loving another, an absent man, is perfectly pro- 
tected, perfectly immune. Lali, armored in her worship 
of the white god, her husband, moved amidst the adula- 
tion of the throng, in it, not of it. And her face, like a 
frozen passion flower, stirred the London drawing rooms, 
which could not help but be grateful to the Armour ladies 
— and gentlemen — to heroine worship. 

Things might easily have drifted along to some sort 
of eventual solution if the ferment of jealousy had not 
been operative. One day Lady Haldwell came to call. 
She had cast Frank Armour off to marry Lord Haldwell, 
but only in the imperfect sense a woman of her type ever 
does cast a man off. To her mind he is always a part of 
her existence. _ She owns, always, some part of him. He 
rankles, still, in her mind, in her scheme of things. Per- 
haps if London Society, the Armours in particular, had 
not taken Lali up, as it were, the Lady Julia would 
have felt differently. As it was, she was nagged by the 
desire to make that “ridiculous savage” see things in their 
true and proper state. For her to go about with her 
“aboriginal head” held high was palpably absurd. Lady 
Haldwell felt that it was a sort of mission, a sort of 
converting the heathen, as it were, to explain the situa- 
tion to Lali. This she did with an incision by no means 
lost. When her preamble was over, it became obvious to 
Lali that Frank Armour had married her for one reason 
— to have revenge on his family by disgracing them with 
her — to have further revenge on the pale Lady Haldwell 
because she had thrown him over. Dying of love for 
Julia, he had wed Lali, instrument of revenge. 

Lali went wild. She cast from her the little habili- 
ments of civilization she had so painstakingly acquired 
and reverted promptly and savagely to the tribal habits. 
While she raved and tore about muttering strange and 
terrifying imprecations the Armour family huddled to- 
gether in a corner, blanched. The General muttered that 


His heated brain saw in her 
an instrument of torture for 
his family, due to whose 
machinations he felt con- 
vinced, the pale and lovely 
Julia had chosen another 
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he had rather face the “Boers” and Mrs. Armour tear- 
fully entreated the Heavens to witness that who ever 
heard of a son marrying a wild Indian . . . who ever ? At 
the terrific end of four hours’ destruction, Lali saddled 
herself, the wildest horse in the stables and rode until 
the pale morning tempered the sullen night. She did 
not come back. Richard Armour and two of the men 
found her on the fen, the horse, lamed and foaming, the 
girl unconscious and moaning. 

Two weeks later, after delirium, after the Valley of 
the Shadow, Lali’s baby was born and she began a slow, 
a thoughtful convalescence. 

Richard helped her. He read to her. He played to her 
thru long and moderate twilights. He talked much 
to her, of customs, of habits, of men and women. He 
taught her the operative effects of jealousy in a small 
nature and the fine victory of rising above it. He took 
life as he saw it, patiently wrought, deliberately executed, 
lovingly rewarded, as a scroll he took it, and spread it 
forth for her untutored eyes, her passionate heart, her 
flaming spirit, to read. He spoke of motherhood, of 
sacrifice of one’s self to one’s own, of loss and gain, and 
joy and pain. And very slowly, very surely, the tender- 
ness of humanity, the better understanding of the 
scheme entire came to Lali. She began to sense the 
world about her. She began to know herself. She be- 
gan to know the meaning of love. She sensed the fact 
that she loved Frank Armour in the great, deep, glorify- 
ing way of which Richard Armour spoke to her — the love 
which passeth understanding. She sensed, too, that 
Richard Armour loved her even as she, in her turn loved 
Frank, but that it could not be helped, and that Richard, 
greatly loving, would never obtrude himself or his own 
wishes while there remained a vestige of hope for her 
happiness with Frank. 

And with understanding came determination. She was 
in England, in London, with Frank’s people. To win her 
fight she must employ the weapons Frank would under- 
stand. Lali, the savage, he would despise. He did not 
have Richard’s eye of discernment. Fie would never be 


able to see the heart and spirit under the savage garb. Be 
that as it may. She must use his ways. And so, step 
by step, little by little, the Indian girl Lali, with the mid- 
night hair, the mutinous mouth, the swift restlessness, 
became the “beautiful Lali Armour” reputed for her 
brilliant conversation, her isolated dignity, her repression, 
her strange, compelling charm. Wherever society flocked 
most brilliantly, there Lali Armour was sure to be, her 
history being for her, now, a background picturesque and 
rich in color. 

Having married Lali, Frank Armour, in the meantime 
had forgotten her in his conscientious trip to the devil. 
Occasionally, in a sober moment, he had an evil chuckle 
all to himself for the “devil of a time” the old folks and 
the ultra conservative Richard must be having with the 
wild-eyed aborigine he had sent home to them to repre- 
sent him in the family circle — in place of the lamented 
Julia. He bet villainous bets to wholly disinterested per- 
sons that his people would never again dabble in a love 
affair and send a man to hell. He bet, again, that no one 
but his essentially clever self would have thought up 
such a delicious tidbit of vengeance. It was quite im- 
possible for him to see Lali, stately and rather glorious, 
walking after dinner, on the terrace with his father, arm 
in arm. It was impossible for him to imagine Richard 
playing to her in the twilight, all his soul in his awakened 
eyes. Still more impossible to see his mother bending 
over his son and saying, in pleased tones, “Do you know, 
Lali dear, I believe the baby has your eyes. . .” 

He pictured quite a different series of events. The 
family were crushed, and Lali, the silly girl who had 
kissed his hands and sobbed all over him when he sent 
her away, was probably exiled in some remote wing of 
the place — where she belonged. The pale Julia, dignified 
and lovely, alone drifted de- 
sirously thru his generally 

hazy thoughts ' Well, he would send Lali to 

In western’ Canada, in a his Jamily-Lali the savage 

y ’ r — with her tinted race and 

small, overnight S O 1 t Ot great stupid eyes and her 

place, Frank Armour about mane of black hair 


> 
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A week later he turned his hit the bottom of the hell he 
face homeward had j a j^ out £ or himself. 

And down at the bottom he 
met a woman, occupying the same level. Like himself, 
she told him, there had been, innumerable years before, 
a disappointment in love. “It ate at me” she said to him ; 
“I tried to pull out of it, but everywhere I went . . oh, 

I dont know . . what does it matter? It’s all so 
long ago. . .” she added bitterly, “and you’re drunk 

anyway — drunker than even I am — you dont hear — ” 

Somehow Frank Armour did hear. From the un- 
kempt hair, the twisted, tormented mouth, the ravaged 
youth and beauty — it had been beauty once, he thought — • 
of this poor flotsam beside him he seemed to feel a chord 
within him vibrate, as it had not done since he began the 
primrose down grade. “Go on” he said, “go on. . . I 

hear you.” 

“There’s nothing to tell” the woman said, rather sul- 
lenly, “I just didn’t make it after that, that’s all. I — I 
loved the man. Before I’d laughed at love. I thought 
it couldn’t get you. Well, it did. It got me. Every- 
where I went, everything 
I did, or tried to do, I 
saw him, I heard him, I 
. . . Oh Gawd, I felt 

his hand on me. 

I couldn’t stand it. 
lost all my pride. . . 

I had done, once. . . I 

followed him and pleaded 
with him. I tried to re- 
kindle the flame that once 
that once had 
been so high. I begged 
him and prayed to him. I 
tried to lure him again. 

I . . I guess I did 

about . . everything. 

It wasn’t any use. I 
know now that it never 


I got so 
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Fictionized from the scenario 

of Frank Condon, based 

upon Sir Gilbert Parker’s novel. 

“The Translation of a 

Savage.” Produced by Paramount- Artcraft and directed 

by George Melford. The cast : 
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is. That’s the deadest ash of all. Then, the nightmare. 
I couldn’t sleep. I dared not stay awake. I was hungry 
and thirsty for him, oh, worse than that. Then . . . 

other men. I tried them. They didn’t do. They tor- 
mented me. They tortured me. None of them was 
him . . none of them. I thought I would go mad. 

After that — drink. That was better. I couldn’t drink 
there, near my home . . and his. And anyway, I 

couldn’t have stood the streets we had used to walk on, 
meet on, the people we used to see, and talk with, together 
. . . the whole of it. I went away. More drink. I 

drifted and drifted. Still more drink. I had to keep 
him shut out, his face, that horrible memory of his hands 
. then drugs. . . Here I am. You see me 

. . .” she laughed so that Frank Armour’s skin crawled. 

He said : 

“What should you have done ? Was there . . could 
there have been — anything?” 

The derelict turned her abominable eyes upon him. 
“You’re not unlike him” she said, “curse you for it 
. . . oh, curse you. . .” she began to whimper, but 

went on ; “so I’ll tell you. 
I’ll tell you a secret. I al- 
ways have kept it . . till 
now. But you’re like him 
. . damn you . . the 

eyes . . you move your 
hands about. . . Well, 

it’s this. I should have 
got married. I made a 
mistake there. I was 
seeking to love again. I 
couldn’t do that. I should 
have let someone love me 
. . there was someone 

who would have . . 

once. I should have let 
him. And had children. 
They would have stopped 
( Continued on page 72) 
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B LUE, azure 
skies, drifting 
clouds, rain- 
bow - tinted sunsets. 
Long, langorous days. 
Time for vacationing, 
for quiet, idle hours. 
Time for putting 
aside, temporarily, the 
restraint of the for- 
mal frock for the 
smart sports skirts 
and blouses, fanciful 
bathing suits, charm- 
i n g organdies and 
Swisses, dainty silks 
and laces. Time for 
reveling in the en- 
chantment, the magic 
of midsummer. 

Back to Simplicity 

A certain simplicity 
is replacing the ex- 
treme extravagance 
that directly followed 
the war — an extrava- 
gance that expressed 
itself in ill-assorted 
fashions, styles that 
were positively gro- 
tesque. It is history 
repeating itself. There 
is always a reaction 
from the extreme but 
the love of ornamen- 
tation cannot be sup- 
pressed ; and while 
the straight line sil- 
houette — always sim- 
ple in effect — prevails 
for the majority of 
practical dresses, dra- 
peries, ruffles and 
plaited flounces are 
noticeable in dressy 
afternoon and even- 
ing models. 

Dancing dresses 


Negligee of net lace 
over cream col- 
ored slip. Coat of 
charmeuse trimmed 
with fringe and 
Nile green ribbon. 
From Bonwit 
Teller & Co. 

Photograph by Apeda 
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things she could find. Bright reds, vivid 
greens and purples bobbed over the sur- 
face of the waters and basked in the 
sunshine on the sands. Everybody 
seized the opportunity to revel in bril- 
liant clothes never seen before on sea 
or land. 

This year, however, sees a change in 
bathing suits and for the time being at 
least, there is a tendency to turn toward 
simpler things. A turning to the darker 
colors is noted. Black, which was 
crowded out of bathing things last year, 
now enjoys first place. 

In modes we have the straight chem- 
ise model and the new model with long 
waist and full short skirt. The petaled 
skirt, too, appears in bathing dresses. 
Elaborate ones show rows of scalloped 
ruffles, while simpler ones have merely 
the bottom of the skirt cut in petal form. 
Variations of the Turkish trousers ap- 
pear beneath short bathing dresses, and 
the woman who loves to swim just for 
the pure joy of exercise will not fail to 
include in her summer wardrobe one or 
two of the one-piece jersey bathing 
suits. 

In materials the imported Turkish 
towelings in beautiful colorings and the 
rubberized ginghams in small checks are 
modest and suitable. 


Photographs by Apeda 

which are entirely sleeveless and 
fairly high at the neck are hav- 
ing quite a vogue and have the 
simplest possible look. They 
are developed in two shades of 
organdie with a taffeta ribbon 
sash. The skirt is often en- 
velope style. Plain and fancy 
cotton voile dresses are most at- 
tractive in simple styles, usually 
keeping to the tunic idea with 
bloused upper parts. 

A charming model in white Swiss is trimmed on the 
tunic and at the shoulders with flat bows of yellow Swiss 
and is worn over a yellow slip. This frock is a striking ex- 
ample of the tendency toward simpler clothes. 

Simpler Bathing Things 

Last year, the seashore resorts were gay for the first time 
in several years. Each woman in her desire to express 
joy at the end of the dreary war years, selected the gayest 
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Top, matinee coat of sil- 
ver brocade in chartreuse 
and marine blue. Wide 
band of antique silver 
lace. Worn over a dainty 
slip of georgette and net 
lace. From Bonwit Teller 
& Co. 

Right, pajama suit trim- 
med with two-tone picot 
edge ribbon. Posed by 
Alma Francis for John- 
son, Cowdin & Co., Inc. 
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Bathing Hats and Capes 


Every sort of headgear 
seems to have been copied 
in bathing caps. Round 
caps of taffeta, caps of rub- 
berized plaid silk, caps of 
blue rubber dotted all over 
with yellow-centered white 
daisies. 

Some of the prettiest bath- 
ing capes are of toweling. 
Their great advantage lies in 
the fact that they are absorb- 
ent and may be put on over a 
wet bathing suit without 
spoiling the wrap. Ratine is 
also used extensively for 
these wraps. Some of the 
bathing wraps are very 
pretty. For example, a coral 
colored, fleece-lined ratine 
wrap. A dolman of white 
toweling striped with bril- 
liant red. 


Separate Skirts 


Plaited models dominate 
among separate skirts 
whether in dark serge, plain 
taffeta, sports silks, sheer 
crepes or flannel. Alternat- 
ing plain sections and panels 
of plaits are dividing favor 
with the entire accordion 
plaited skirt. Beautiful sepa- 
rate summer skirts made of 
Georgette crepe have bor- 
ders of deep band effects in 
lines of worsted or floss put 
in by hand. Bright plaids 
and heather mixtures are 
used for actual sports pur- 
poses, also checks in black 
and white and in colors. 

The essential characteristic 
of every dress, suit or skirt 
is its youth-giving quality. 
Designers cling to the short 
skirt, it is said, for this par- 
ticular reason. Ten inches 
from the ground is the length 
which fashion has dictated, 
but by no means is this ac- 
cepted by women of all types 
and ages. Personal prefer- 
ence decides the length of 
the skirt between five and 
ten inches. 


Blouses and Waists 


One of fashion’s fancies 
just now is the wearing of 
odd skirts and blouses, not 
alone for informal purposes Photograph by Apeda 
but for formal daytime use. 

For the latter purpose there are costly and elegant blouses 
of Duchess lace or of colored silk tricolette, also very ex- 
quisite blouses of Irish, Valenciennes and filet laces com- 
bined. 

Dainty little slip-over taffeta blouses with short sleeves, 
short full peplums, bordered with self-ruchings, are worn 
with dressy sports skirts of silk or crepe de Chine. 


Ultra smart sports blouses are 
made in tricolette with wool embroid- 
ery, buttonholed edgings in contrast- 
ing color, or with tiny crocheted edg- 
ings in vivid colorings. Washable 
blouses are of voile, linen or batiste. 

( Continued, on Page 77) 


Dance frock or din- 
ner dress of silk 
net lace of canary 
yellow over same 
tone slip. French 
flowers in dainty 
colorings. From 
Bonwit Teller & 
Co. 
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An English 
Stage Beauty 
Ruby Lorraine 

Exclusive photographs taken for 
SHADOWLAND by E. O. 

Hoppe of London 
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Ruby Lorraine is one of the 
beauties of the British stage world. 
Adjoining is a piquant pastoral 
“snap” taken near London. Also 
a colorful studio study 
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At the left Miss Lorraine makes 
effective use of a small Japanese 
umbrella. Thus does the West 
hide behind the Orient 


The studies of Miss Lorraine upon 
this page present the popular 
actress as she is best known to 
English audiences 
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onlyone, “Scandal”, now remains on the 
New York Stage. ‘The Crimson Alibi” 
made a splashy contribution to the crime 
wave of the early stage season, as did “A 
Voice in the Dark”. Both have now 
passed into obscurity. 

Do you remember “Boys Will Be 
Boys”? Probably not. Yet it served to 
mark another milepost in the panting 
race of Irvin Cobb to register success as 
a playwright. It is curious that Cobb 
with his gift for effective characterization 
and homely anecdote has not been able 
to pile up profits for a theater’s box office. 
Some day he may master the technique 
or he may have a big message, which will 
win attention though technique is absent, 
and thereby win a vacation from his Sat- 
urday Evening Post assignments. 

Even a certain mastery of technique 
did not save the day for Samuel Shipman 
when he offered “First Is Last” to the 
playgoing public. This author, who is 
gaining fabulous wealth from “East Is 
West” and “Friendly Enemies”, had 
great faith in his comedy of college boys 
and the destiny that awaits them in the 
outside world, but it only met with ridi- 
cule from the public and it was soon 
shelved. 

London sent us failures, one of which, 
“The Luck of the Navy”, had even been 
blessed by a queen. This melodrama 
with the Drury Lane trade mark failed to 
live up to the realism of the screen which 
has presented many features of a sim- 
ilarly spectacular order, and it soon van- 
ished for Vancouver and other Canadian 
towns, where patriotism counted for 
more than verisimilitude. Then there 
was “Moonlight and Honeysuckle”, a 
comedy in which Ruth Chatterton ap- 
peared ; “The Dancer”, a comedy said to 
have had its origin in Hungary, and “A 
Young Man’s Fancy”, a whimsical com- 
edy by John T. McIntyre, which failed 
through excessive encumbrances of 
scenery. 

Do you recall “Where’s Your Wife?” 
that held the Punch and Judy for a brief 
period against all efforts to dislodge it? 
Does your memory respond to a men- 
tion of ‘Palmy Days”, which the so- 
called Dean of the drama, Augustus 
Thomas provided and in which Wilton 
Lackaye boomed eloquently behind an 
elaborate set of whiskers? No? Well, 
then, perhaps you remember “On the 
Hiring Line”, a rather freshly written 
comedy by Harriet Ford and Harvey 
O’Higgins, dealing with the exigencies of 
domestic life in these days of stock- 
speculating servants. 

Musical comedy was not without its 
representation in the theatrically-anemic 
statistics. There was “Fifty-fifty, Ltd.”, 
“The Rose of China”, the first Bolton and 
Wodehouse product to come a cropper in 


The Season’s Failures 

( Continued from page 45) 

New York but which had its moments of 
mirth and scenic beauty ; “The Little 
Blue Devil”, a cheap adaptation of “The 
Blue Mouse” ; “Miss Millions” and “Oh 
What a Girl”. 

“The Lost Leader” came near to being 
a great drama. By the Irish playwright, 
Lennox Robinson, it sought to establish 
in dramatic terms the legend of the Irish 
countryside that Parnell had not died but 
had lived the life of a recluse in a hidden 
village of Ireland. The first act was posi- 
tively electrifying, revealing mysteriously 
the personality of the Irish leader to three 
Londoners visiting a lonely inn for a 
week-end. The play failed to continue 
the absorbing qualities of the first act, 
and the playwright sought refuge in gen- 
eralities that satisfied neither Sinn Feiner, 
Nationalist nor Tammany chieftain. 

“Just a Minute”, “Three’s a Crowd”, 
“The Whirlwind”, “Curiosity” and “Car- 
nival” were misspent enterprises of the 
pre-Christmas season. The last two 
achieved distinction, if there be any, in 
the completeness of their failures. “Car- 
nival” was brought over from England 
by a personable young actor, Godfrey 
Tearle, and was presented on a tempes- 
tuous Christmas Eve. Even the boun- 
teous spirit of the Yuletide throng could 
do nothing for it. It languished two 
weeks and was quietly packed away for 
re-shipment to London. 

Rachel Crothers dusted off a play of 
conflict between domesticity and artistic 
temperament called “He and She”, which 
she had written ten years ago and as- 
sumed the leading feminine role herself. 
It failed to arouse interest. Marjorie 
Rambeau’s gift for tenseness of pose and 
voice was observed in “The Unknown 
Woman”, a melodrama of cheap heroics 
transplanted from the Yiddish stage. 
Maxine Elliott returned to the stage for 
two weeks in “Trimmed in Scarlet”, an 
antiquated play of the misguided life of a 
mother. “No More Blondes” was a la- 
bored farce by Otto Harbach. It will be 
given a musical comedy representation, 
unless we are sadly mistaken, within the 
next two seasons. “Big Game” suffered 
by comparison to “The Storm”, though in 
the person of George Gaul it had the most 
fascinating villain since the days of Kyrle 
Bellew in “Raffles”. “The Light of the 
World” was ushered secretively into New 
York as the work of a supposedly Alsa- 
tian playwright. In reality it was written 
by the industrious and ever so successful 
George Middleton and Guy Bolton, with 
the most serious of motives — the attempt 
to show the influence of Christianity 
upon the lives of the Oberammergau 
players. 

“George Washington”, by Percy Mac- 
kaye, was a ghastly failure. It was 
neither an effective pageant of the early 


days of the Republic nor a vivid and 
human chronicle play of the first Ameri- 
can. Its presentation by that very elo- 
quent Hamlet, Walter Hampden, was 
undoubtedly inspired by the success of 
“Abraham Lincoln”, but the popularity 
of the latter was never endangered. 

And then there were such plays as 
“Five O’Clock”, “The Bonehead” and 
“Oh Henry”, all of which had the dis- 
tinction of living a short life at the Fulton 
Theater. 

A long list of failures, is it not ? And 
a list which provided scarcely a memo- 
rable moment save for the exception of 
the first act of “The Lost Leader”. And 
yet it might have been different. Do you 
remember Charles Kenyon’s domestic 
drama, “Kindling”, which was only kept 
alive thru a spontaneous press campaign 
of enthusiastic newspaper writers? Do 
you recall Molnar’s sparkling comedy, 
“Where Ignorance Is Bliss”, and Ber- 
ger’s powerful study in human frailty, 
entitled “The Deluge”, both of which 
gained a quick obscurity? 

Yes, indeed, there have been notable 
failures — plays which were caviare to the 
general but which furnished considerable 
entertainment to large portions of their 
audiences, plays of purely intellectual ap- 
peal, plays which have aided in maintain- 
ing the art of the theater. 

Under present conditions it is only rea- 
sonable to expect a great host of failures 
each season. A play must of necessity 
be written more or less on certain lines, 
and assuredly must contain certain types 
of parts, otherwise it is unlikely it will 
suit any particular management. The 
writing of a play is a difficult and serious 
matter, and the average man who makes 
his living by his pen knows this, and real- 
izes that in order to write a play — or to 
attempt even to write one — much hard 
work and time, which can be probably ill- 
afforded, may have to be expended, which 
may quite well prove valueless when fin- 
ished because of the difficulties he has in 
disposing of it to any manager. 

So it is natural to expect failures — 
failures by the dozens. If they can offer 
a measure of interest during their brief 
careers they will have served their pur- 
pose. Perhaps the failures of the season 
of 1920-21 will offer a measure of 
interest. 

Who can tell ? 

iiiiuiiiira 

The Kindler 
By Le Baron Cooke 
Like a builder of fires, 

Beloved, 

You kindle strange ardors in me, 
Delighting me, suffusing me, 

Consuming me. 

Making me the fuel 
Of your mood. 
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come cold and tired to my arms ; made 
’em warm ; hushed ’em to sleep — many’s, 
many’s the time ! And when they wanted 
for anything ’twas always ‘Mammy ! 
Mammy !’ That meant me. 

Mother : 

Who else should it mean? 

Granny : 

Eh? 

Mother : 

I think sometimes you forget you was 
our Mother, you’ve so lost count o’ 
things. This world’s been too much for 
you, Mother. God didn’t give you enough 
sense to kill a flea when ye caught it ; and 
we wasn’t in luck’s way when you was 
mothering all five of us ! 

Child ( Caressingly ) : 

Granny ! Granny dear ! 

Granny ( Stroking the child’s head) : 

Eh, the world’s full o’ little things, — 

little things- 

(Wind: Schwee!) 

Granny: 

And I ha’n’t had enough of ’em yet. 
(Wind: Schwee! Brrrrr!) 

Granny : 

No, nor I ain’t dead yet, neither. You 
can tell ’em that. I’m still alive, — still 
alive. 

Mother : 

Yes : it’s wonderful how you’ve man- 
aged to last out all the use you ever was. 

Child : 

How old are you, Granny? 

Granny : 

I’m well over a hundred, my dear. 

Mother : 

Mother ! What are you telling her ? 
Over a hundred? When was I born, 
then ? 

Granny : 

How’d I know? Eh, sure, I’ve lost 
count. 

Mother : 

I ’aven’t lost count o’ myself anyhow; 
nor dont want at my age — with all the 
things I’ve got to do. 

Granny: 

You: why, you’re only a child! 

Mother : 

Fifty last birthday. 

Granny: 

Fifty? Oh. that’s strange! You was 
a little baby when I come. 

Mother: 

When you “come” ? 

Granny : 

When I first come to have ye. 

Mother : 

Well, of course I was a baby when you 
first come to have me, Mother. I never 
heard tell as I was born grown up. 


The Fairy 

( Continued from page 53) 


Granny : 

No ; a poor wee thing you was. Past 
fifty, eh ? They must ’a’ forgotten ! Ah ! 
It’s all the same. It’s all the same. 

Mother: 

Your Granny’s getting soft in her 
head, Milly. Dont you pay no heed to 
what she says. 

Granny : 

Fifty years ! Eh, but it’s a fairy night. 

( The Mother goes into the inner 
room carrying linen. The wind 
rises.) 

(Sings) 

There they go ! There they go ! 

I can hear ’em riding the wind ! 

(Speaks) Riding the wind? . . . Eh, 
but there was a fairy once, — different 
from the rest ; liked to be along o’ the 
common folk, she did ; watch ’em at their 
work, see ’em making the bread, milking 
the cow, skimming the cream ; liked to 
harken to their voices, calling their chil- 
dren to bed, talking by the ingle o’ nights, 
making plans for the morrow, learning 
to know the thoughts of each other’s 
hearts. And along of that — because 
she’d the friendly mind, she didn’t care 
to go riding the wind with the mind, she 
didn’t care to go riding the wind with the 
rest. For they be merry and gay they 
be, but they haven’t got thoughts in their 
hearts like you and me. One day 

Child : 

Go on, Granny, I’m listening. 

Granny : 

One day she come to a house where 
children were crying — father and mother 
dead, and no one to fend for ’em. Eh, 
little things* little things they was ; and 
no sooner had she pushed open the door 
and looked in, then she forgot all about 
being a fairy. In she went — lived with 
’em — made it her home. 

Child : 

Did they know she was a fairy, 
Granny ? 

Granny : 

Nay, nay, they were all too little and 
young to know anything except to be 
glad someone was come to look after ’em. 
But when the fairies found out, they 
were angry, and came to fetch her away; 
but she wouldn’t go, — told ’em she meant 
to stay and see to the children’s need. 
“You’ll find it a hard life,” said they. 
“Maybe I shall,” said she. “In a year’s 
time,” they said, “you’ll be wanting to 
come back, and then we wont have you. 
If you wont come back now,” they said, 
“you’ve got to stay fifty years ! Sure, 
and you’ll have had enough of it then !” 
“Eh, maybe I shall,” she said; so they 
left her to try. Fifty years ! She never 
saw ’em again. 


Child : 

Didn’t they come back, Granny? 

(The Mother returns from the in- 
ner room.) 

Granny : 

No. 

Child : 

Why? 

Granny : 

Maybe they didn’t care; maybe they 
forgot. Eh, but it’s all the same ! It’s 
all the same. 

Mother : 

Now, Milly! You be off to bed. Kiss 
your Granny good-night. 

Child : 

Good-night, Granny. 

Granny: 

Good-night, my dear. 

Child : 

I’m glad no fairy never come to look 
after us, Granny. 

Granny : 

Why not, my dear? 

Child : 

Because then • — then — we shouldn’t 
have had you. 

Mother: 

Now then ! Sharp’s the word ; off with 
your shoes, and up you go ! 

Granny : 

Well, well; to be sure! Eh, little 
things, little things ! 

(The Child takes off her shoes at 
the bottom of the stairs, and goes 
up to bed.) 

Mother : 

You dont want the lamp, do you, 
Mother ? 

Granny : 

Eh? 

Mother : 

The lamp. I’m going in there to sort 
over the linen. You can see to do your 
knitting without the lamp, cant you? 

Granny : 

Yes, yes ; I can see. 

(The Mother carries the lamp away 
to the inner room and leaves her 
alone, and the Old Woman sits 
very still and meditatively for a 
while. Then in soft recitative her 
voice is heard again.) 

So off they went a-dancing, off they went 
a-dancing, 

With a crying in the forest ; and the wind 
began to blow. 

They said “We’ll come back for you ; 

some day we’ll come back for you.” 
They said they’d come back for me fifty 
years ago. 

(And now the Wind rises again, 
and the air is filled with a strange 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Is Acting a Creative Art? 


tain definite landscape. Why should the 
actor, thus entrusted by the author with 
a blank scene to fill, feel any less creative ? 

I have often suspected that the reason 
why every actor, when he becomes seri- 
ously ambitious, feels he must have a go 
at Shakespeare, is not alone because 
he thus courts comparison with the giants 
of the “royal line,” nor because Shake- 
speare is our outstanding classic ; but be- 
cause Shakespeare’s plays have almost no 
stage directions. The actor, in a big 
character, uttering swelling words, moves 
amid tumultuous scenes free to exercise 
at every turn his own initiative. To be 
sure, he also moves amid a maze of tradi- 
tion. But even here he has a peculiar 
sense of individualism, for what is more 
delightful than rejecting -and upsetting 
tradition? Then, too, the game of find- 
ing new and appropriate means for inter- 
preting parts so often interpreted before 
is full of zest. When Irving threw the 
end of his scarf into the empty air, to 
find out if it really was a dagger that he 
saw before him; when Mansfield, as 
Richard III, awoke from the tortured 
dream in his tent and touched the soldier 
to find out if he were asleep or awake, 
uttering a terrible cry of relief as he rea- 
lized he had been dreaming ; when, in the 
same character, John Barrymore stood 
alone on the stage after the crown of 
England was finally offered to him, and 
clutched an imaginary scepter in his 
withered hand, while his laughter rose to 
high Heaven (or was it, sank*to deepest 
Hell?) — at these moments, each player 
was contributing something creative of 
his own to the interpretation of Shake- 
speare. The invention of new business, 
as the actors call it, may be likened to the 
invention of some new architectural de- 
vice to make a structure more significant 
and eloquent. 

There is another aspect, often lost 
sight of, even by critics, of the creative 
element in acting. Even with the most 
minute stage directions by the author, 
and the most painstaking and intelligent 
drilling by the director, the play as it 
finally reaches the public is at the mercy 
of the actors, and it is ultimately their 
sensitiveness to its meaning and message 
which will carry conviction to an au- 
dience. Hence it is that some of the most 
carefully drilled companies, in produc- 
tions wonderfully arranged for effect in 
every detail, leave us cold, while a player 
in some touch-and-go production may 
make an unforgetable impression, etch- 
ing the whole drama on our memories. 
You cannot pass the buck in the theater. 
For all our modern insistence on proper 
stage direction, you cannot achieve the 
true illusion without true acting. 

This needs illustration. Some years 
ago Mrs. Fiske produced Ibsen’s “Pillars 


( Continued from page 41) 

of Society” at the Lyceum Theater — not, 
to be sure, in a touch-and-go manner, but 
most carefully, with Holbrook Blinn as 
the chief pillar. She herself played Lona, 
the sister-in-law who keeps after the arch 
hypocrite, to drive him into a discovery 
of his better self. In the last act, when 
he begins his soul-cleansing confession, 
she leaned silently, eagerly forward out 
of the crowd, her face alight with hope. 
When the truth at last burst from his 
lips, she gave one brief cry, a cry of joy, 
of relief, of thanksgiving — and that was 
all. Yet in that cry, so full of meaning, 
so eloquent, so exactly “timed” in the 
action, was the essential soul, the message 
of the play. It was unforgetable. In- 
terpretation of Ibsen? Yes, that of 
course. But also worked out by the 
actress from her deep understanding, in- 
vented by her as a symbol to express a 
spiritual message — and hence creative. 

Again, studying the libretto of Mo- 
zart’s “Don Giovanni,” you find nothing 
to indicate how the singers are to envelop 
the closing scenes with tragedy, yet they 
must so envelop them if the climax is to 
be achieved. The actor of the Don must 
create some symbol to indicate the change 
in temper, and he must maintain the new 
atmosphere thereafter. Many have failed. 
Renaud, in the great Manhattan Opera 
House, when the Commander’s statue 
spoke, strode back to the monument, 
stood beneath it and threw open his scar- 
let lined cloak with a superb gesture of 
defiance. In some mysterious way, he 
contrived in this gesture to send the 
shivers down three thousand spines in 
the auditorium, and from that instant 
tragedy gripped the house. He took, in 
short, a drama, a score, picked out the 
point at which a great stroke of emphasis 
must be made if the meaning of the whole 
were to be transmitted, and then created 
that emphasis byhis own art. The produc- 
tion which depends on such strokes of em- 
phasis on stage direction, however clever, 
on the drilling of the players, will fall 
short of its mark. Nothing can achieve 
them but creative acting, but the inspira- 
tion of the performers. Critics often 
complain that the public prefers stars to 
“all around casts.” There are several 
reasons for this, some good and some 
very bad ones. But one reason — an un- 
conscious reason, no doubt — is that the 
star is more frequently than the player in 
an “all around cast” his own master, fol- 
lowing his own creative impulses (when 
he has them), and hence more apt to 
achieve these strokes of emphasis, this 
seemingly inspirational spontaneity. 

However, when all is said about acting, 
we return upon the subject of personal- 
ity, and we find, on careful reflection, 
that the performances which have given 
us the keenest pleasure in the theater 


have been those in which the actor has 
been a careful and a just interpreter, but 
has also made a consistent and steady 
contribution of his own personality to the 
role. There are only thirty-six theatrical 
situations in the world, they say. What, 
then, constitutes the vast difference be- 
tween a play by Shakespeare, or Shaw, 
or Barrie,, and the cheapest melodrama 
or comedy ? Many things, but above all, 
perhaps, the flavor of personality. Barrie 
peeps thru every line of “Peter Pan,” 
Shaw grins sardonically behind the bed 
curtains of “Great Catherine.” Char- 
acter creates. Now, when an actor com- 
bines with interpretative skill — that is, 
with the proper understanding and emo- 
tional sensitiveness and skilful technique 
— a personality of his own which is rich 
and deep, and which fits the role, the re- 
sult is a stage figure which both satisfies 
the interpretative demands of the author, 
and has the added distinction and flavor 
of uniqueness, the actor creating thru 
personality even as a Shaw or a Barrie. 

We have all seen hundreds of parts 
played by actors and actresses who were, 
as the critics say, “adequate,” but who 
quite failed to persuade us that dozens 
of others couldn’t have done quite as 
well. There was no flavor of uniqueness. 
Then we see Jefferson play Rip Van 
Winkle, or Booth play Hamlet, or Maude 
Adams play Lady Babbie, or Warfield, 
perhaps, play “The Music Master,” and 
our souls are satisfied. These are not 
acted characters. These are people ! We 
know them better than we know our 
neighbors, and perhaps love them more. 
They are, of course, more skilfully inter- 
preted, for interpretation must ever be 
at the bottom of all fine acting. But they 
are also creation, for the player’s own 
personality has found its ideal channel of 
expression, and he himself, what he is, 
what contribution he has to make as a 
man to the sum total of human life, en- 
riches and gives supreme vitality to the 
figure on the stage. Because every actor 
worthy of his salt feels in his inmost 
heart that he himself, as a man, a human 
being, has something of himself to offer 
to the public thru the veil of his stage 
impersonation, therefore his work can 
never be really mechanical, can never 
lack for him the lure of the creative urge. 

OllllllllllllillllllllllllHIIIIIIilllllllillllim 

NEW LOVE FOR OLD 

By Margaret Olipliant Coe 
You taught me love — and then 
Went on your carefree way again 
And left me mourning — for 
You taught me love ! 

Not long I’ve mourned, for years 
Have brought new joy to still my tears, 
And I can bless you — for 
You taught me love ! 
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JOHN BARRYMORE in 
“DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE” 
Directed by John S. Robertson 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’ 
Greatest Novel 
“THE FIGHTING CHANCE” 
Directed by Charles Maigne 


“THE COPPERHEAD” 
With Lionel Barrymore 
Directed by Charles Maigne 


CECIL B. DeMILLE’S 

Production 

‘WHY CHANGE YOUR WIFE ?” 


WILLIAM DeMILLE’S 
Production 

“THE PRINCE CHAP” 
WITH THOMAS MEIGHAN 


“EVERYWOMAN” 
Directed by George H. Melford 
With All Star Cast 


GEORGE FITZMAURICE’S 
Production 

“ON WITH THE DANCE” 


WILLIAM S. HART in 
“THE TOLL GATE” 

A William S. Hart Production 


GEORGE H. MELFORD’S 
Production 
“THE SEA WOLF” 


WILLIAM D. TAYLOR’S 
Production 

“HUCKLEBERRY FINN” 



Let us off at that 

Paramount sign ” 

D OESN T matter where you get on. The thing 
is to know where you get off. All trolley cars 
stop at theatres showing Paramount Pictures. 

That s where they unload the pleasure -loving 
families. That’s where the coins tinkle merrily on 
the little brass plate that passes you in to the witch- 
ing time with Paramount. 

The eleven thousand or so theatres that are lucky 
enough to have Paramount Pictures, announce 
it in lobby, poster and newspapers. 

Keep your eye open for the name. That’s what 
tells you where to find the kind of entertainment 
you seek. 


(paramount tylctur&s 



If FAMOUS PLAYERS -LASKY CORPORATION „ 

ADOLPH ZUKORiYcx. JESSE LIASKYVicc Pro. CE£IL B-DE MILLB Dinctor general 
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A Plea For Futurism 

( Continued from page 23) 

dition, sunshine, haze or light reflections. 

If he is able to show all this in his pic- 
ture, he has been successful. His work 
will find favor with the public and even- 
tually an open door to all exhibitions. 
Into the class of realists we may also in- 
clude the classic, idealist and impres- 
sionist school, for their work, altho 
varying in technic, must show the actual 
or be based upon its principles — that is, 
all objects are shown as they would ap- 
pear to the human eye. 

Such realists as may succeed in truly- 
recording the moods of nature and show 
in their works a fine color harmony, may 
well be able to stir emotions akin to the 
music of Schubert and Mozart. Others, 
lacking all sense of refinement, will try 
to convince by painting thoroly realistic 
compositions in impossible color schemes, 
devoid of all sentiment and beauty. A 
musical translation of their art would 
require the services of a full size brass 
band. 3° much for realistic art. 

While we cannot deny its sound prin- 
ciples, while we must admit its power as 
an expressive art, it is and will remain an 
interpretation of actual facts, and conse- 
quently it can never be called purely 
creative art. It is the realization of this 
undeniable restriction that inspired fu- 
turism. An art that will not be con- ; 
trolled by nature, an art that will not imi- 
tate, but purely interpret beauty and 
emotion by means of- color- and composi- 
tion, regardless, of. subject. Finally, .an. 
art that is ever creative, demanding 
imagination in its most aesthetic form. 

It is no wonder that the untrained ob- 
server brought to face with works, 
stripped of all actual form, cannot see 
its beauty. Only a very sensitive mind, 
free from all prejudice, can hope to un- 
derstand and enjoy today an art that will 
be recognized and appreciated by the 
people of tomorrow. As for the artist 
of the old school, he will naturally op- 
pose or even ridicule the work of these 
men, but, try as he may, he cannot es- 
cape their influence. He will visit exhi- 
bitions where their work is shown and 
unintentionally absorb some of its charm 
and power and perhaps finally — well, all 
futurists have at one time painted realis- 
tic pictures. 

INSPIRATION 

By Le Baron Cooke 

She is the quiver of dawn, 

She is the blue of the sea ; 

She is the hope that is drawn 
From a poet’s melody. 

She is the stardust. of night, 

She is the sheen of the dew; 

She is the spirit of light 

That torches my soul to you. 


Martha Hedman 

( Continued from page 27) 

communion between them. They really 
loved one another. After all,” she said, 
“words are nothing. In the beginning of 
a friendship so much must be said by 
way of the coin of exchange. After 
that — there is an inner communication 
deeper, more satisfying, where the bond 
is real.” 

I asked her what manner of life she 
would like to live if she could be shorn 
of the ambitions, the urges, the contacts 
of the personal will to do. 

“I should like to live on a ranch,” she 
said, “and that is how I shall live some 
day. It is the only real way.” She 
went on to tell me of the ranch in 
Wyoming she visits frequently. She 
lives in a flannel shirt and chaps and a 
sombrero, dwells in a tiny shack with no 
conveniences, washes in the cold running 
stream and sleeps, many nights, under 
the stars with nothing but camp fires and 
a guide to keep away the prowling 
wolves and bears. “One is really living 
then,” she said, “there is no need for 
petty evasion ; there is no telephone . . . 
ooooh,that telephone with its meaningless 
talk, talk, talk, about nothing at all . . . 
for who could talk about anything, any- 
way, over a telephone ? . . . there is none 
of the fret and the rub and the inconse- 
quential, hope and despair. There, you 
are near to the real things and only the 
real things matter. Of course,” she add- 
ed, “I do not mean a hermit . . . one 
needs so much contact with one’s own 
kind to preserve certain sensibilities. 
There is so much of one’s self one must 
necessarily give. It is only when the 
giving infringes upon one’s soul that a 
halt should be called.” 

Miss Hedman was on the point of 
taking a walk country-wise. I felt that 
my time to halt had arrived and that I 
should be an infringer upon a soul if I 
delayed. Committing professional hara- 
kiri upon her doorstep, I departed. 


Episode 

By Le Baron Cooke 
I wonder what you are doing, 

Beloved ; 

Are the days bleak measurements of time, 
And bare of intimacy 
As mine 

Here in this dismal isolation ? 

I look out at the charred shadows 

Of the night 

And call your name, 

But there is no answer ; 

Nothing but the ceaseless twirling of 
stars, 

And the tremor of wind over chaos. 

Suddenly I remember your promise 
To come, 

And I go back to my labor, 

Drunk with the wine of anticipation. 


A PARABLE: By Ada May Cromwell 

A house without books, whereunto 
shall I liken it ? It is like an empty bird’s 
nest, so bare and forlorn. 

It is like a tree without roots and can- 
not grow. It is like a spent arrow, inert, 
dead. It is like a hermit shut in from all 
the best the world holds. 

But the house where books, books, 
books have overflowed from the shelves 
and in riotous disregard for order lie on 
the table and window-sill, where a little 
volume of verse, maybe, peeps from the 
work-basket, and one of essays is on the 
arm of the chair, and a blue-backed vol- 
ume of fairy-tales divides space with the 
woolly sheep on wheels, and somebody 
comes in triumphantly bearing a musty 
old leather-bound volume and displays to 
the family his last rare find, picked up at 
auction, and the family all beam and con- 
gratulate the hero and the old book itself 
seems fairly to wag its tail as it rests on 
the crowded table — whereunto shall I 
liken such a home? It is like a flock of 
full-fledged birds on swift pinions flying 
out. It is like a tree in rich fruitage. It 
is like a twanging arrow aimed high for 
the mark. Like a great prophet who 
dwells in a white palace set on a hill, 
drawing around him all that is beautiful 
and good. 


GOING TO CHURCH 

By Charlotte Becker 
Ladies middle-aged and pious, 

Maidens frivolous, drift by us; 

Rosy children, sweetly solemn, 

Slip around each fluted column. 

On the porch two lovers linger, 
Whispering with lifted finger, 

As an elder, suave and portly, 

With a gesture grave and courtly, 
Ushers in the swagg’ring stranger, 
Once, ’tis said, a Western ranger. 

He admires, the faded beauty, 

Who, with mincing air of duty, 

Hands the poems of T. Keble 
To the sexton, old and feeble. 

As the church’s birthday token 
Of long faithfulness unbroken. 

Here’s the bustling, fat contralto, 

Who, long since, “on the Rialto,” 

Bought these beads, that, worn each Sun- 
day, 

Grace her mantelpiece on Monday. 

And the pale and gaunt soprano, 

Who instructs on the piano, 

Daily, Prue and Faith and Nancy, 

In “Spring Sigh” and “Moonlight 
Fancy.” 

Now the bell has ceased its ringing, 

And the congregation’s singing 
As the last belated comer, 

Deacon Brown, the village plumber, 
Hurries in to read the Psalter 
Resting on the rose-decked altar. 

Now this Domine’s long sermon 
Sets to snoring gran’pa Sherman ; 

And Miss Jones, with frizzes frowsy, 
Shakes her boy from murmurs drowsy, 
As the choir’s “Forgive a Sinner” 
Heralds home and early dinner. 
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"Home” is Always Happy Where There 
Are Children and 


The PLAYERPHONE comes 
in nine different styles and sizes 
ranging from $110 to $500. 
Each PLAYERPHONE is 
guaranteed to give entire satis- 
faction. Let us tell you who 
the PLAYERPHONE dealer 
is near you. 

Ask for Catalogue B. It’s Free. 


5 There’s no doubt about that. Chil- 
dren love music — music well played. 
That’s why they love the PLAYERPHONE 
— it not only plays every make of disc 
record, but plays it to the best advan- 
tage of the record. 

5 In beauty of finish and design the PLAYER- 
PHONE leaves nothing to be desired, while in 
beauty of tone the PLAYERPHONE stands 
alone. It is its wonderful, resonant tone 
that has made so many friends for the 
PLAYERPHONE among music lovers. That 
superior tone quality is due to science — not 
chance. In the PLAYERPHONE the tone 
chamber or horn is not attached by the rim to 
the body of the cabinet — it is left free to 
vibrate, as it should, like a bell. 

5 Listen to other talking machines if you 
wish — we’re glad to have you compare the 
quality with any made at any price. We’re 
sure how you will decide after you have 
heard the PLAYERPHONE. 


Model "G” 


PLAYERPHONE TALKING MACHINE CO. 

4223 A 41 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 



D. W. McKENZIE 

W. D. CALDWELL 



President 

Treasurer 
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The “J. H. 

Tonneau 


■OR. 


Rear Seat 
SHIELD 

Registered in U. S. Patent Office 

f February 27, 1912 
Patented | September 4, 1917 

Other Patents Pending 

‘Our patent upheld by the U. S. Court of Appeals.' 



This shield has become a necessity to the 
comfort of passengers riding on the rear 
seat of a Touring Car, giving them pro- 
tection from cold, wind and dust. It is 
adjustable and collapsible ■ — can be brought 
close to the passengers if desired and when 
not in use can be folded down behind the 
driver’s seat, taking up only the space of a 
robe. Waterproof apron makes the protec- 
tion complete. It embodies every practical 
advantage — it has no defects. 

The “J. H.” Tonneau Shield is well made 
and handsomely finished. Guaranteed not to 
rattle or injure the car. Easily installed. 

Illustrated Booklet Free on Request 

= Tonneau Shield 
Co., Inc. 

1777 BROADWAY (at 58th St.) 

Phone 
Circle 5640 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Keeps Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
— Youthful Looking 

To dispel the tell-tale lines of age, 
illness or worry — to overcome flab- 
biness and improve facial contour — there 
is nothing quite so good as plain 



Powdered SAXOLITE 

Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, en- 
larged pores, etc., because it “tightens" 
and tones the skin and underlying tissue. 
No harm to tenderest skin. Get an 
ounce package, follow the simple direc- 
tions — see what just one application will do. Sold at all 
drug stores. 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 

Exactly where desired by 
wearing 

DR. WALTER’S 

Famous Medicated 
Reducing 

Rubber Garments 

For Men and Women 

Cover the entire body _ or 
any part. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. Send for illus- 
trated Booklet. 

Dr. Jeanne S. L. Walter 
353 Fifth Avenue New York 

Billings Building, 4th Floor 
Ent. on 34th St., 3d Door East 
. Pacific Coast Representative: A dele 

Bust Reducer, Price $6.00 Millar Co., 345 Stockton St., 

Chin Reducer, Price $2.50 San Francisco, Cal. 



Behold My Wife! 

( Continued from page 60 ) 


the torment . . here” she placed her 

quivering hand on her shrunken breast, 
“that might have helped,” she said, “of 
course, it’s too late . . now . . dont 
wait to call a halt, boy, till it’s too late 
. . . dont. . . ” 

Frank Armour didn’t drink that night. 

A week later he turned his face home- 
ward. 

When he arrived he thought he would 
walk up. He expected to be assailed by 
Julia, memories of her. Somehow he 
wasn’t. He only was assailed by mem- 
ories of himself as a small boy, hanging 
on to his mother’s arm, helping his lame 
brother along, waiting for Father or 
listening to his exploits in the wars. As- 
sailed, too, curiously, by Lali . . what 

had she been like here on this country 
side ? Lithe and fierce, he supposed, cer- 
tainly vivid. . . Lali. . . what had 

he done? 

Half way down the lane that ap- 
proached the out-of-town place to the 
rear, Frank encountered a small boy in 
holland brown, with blue eyes and amaz- 
ingly straight black hair. The small boy 
addressed him. “I’se bug huntin’ ” he 
announced, and then, confidentially, 
“later on it’ll be big game. . . Dran’pa 
says so.” 

A premonition hit Frank and turned 
him first cold, then hot. 

“Who,” he asked, “is ‘Dran’pa’ ?” 

The small and sturdy figure preened 
itself. “He’s General Franck Robert 
Armour, Retired” he announced, and 
then he thought it very odd that the 
stranger man should drop to his knees 
and gather himself to his heart and sort 
of cry and sort of laugh over him. He 
didn’t understand — not for many years. 

At the house a reception was in prog- 
ress. It was a summer evening, and as it 
transpired, the small Frankie had escaped 
from his nursery for an after tea stroll. 
Frank got his first new view of Lali 
thru the French windows of the vast 
drawing-room. Music was playing ; 
there were flowers, masses of them, and 
palms, and a circulating throng of men 
and women, delicately dressed. There 
was only one who stood forth. This was 
Lali. She was exotic. She was more — 
she was predominant. Frank knew her, 
yet did not know her. Where was his 
ardent young savage with her wild ges- 
tures, her pleas, her tears, her prayers? 
This . . this was the loveliest woman 

he had ever seen. The stateliest. The 
most desirable. The . . he admitted 

it, wonderingly, to himself, against him- 
self, the least likely of capitulation — - 
now. He felt confused. All at once his 
tawdry years rose up and mocked him. 
with soiled finger tips. He felt unclean 
and, in that revealing instant, unworthy, 
this home, that wide-eyed child, the 
woman in there over whose warm, aloof 


beauty men and women were hovering 
. . . Lali . . . 

And then he walked in. 

There were no tears — now. No pleas. 
No protestations, with a young warm, 
wild body pressed fiercely to his own. 
The woman who had mothered his son 
- — alone — who had so loved him — alone 
— who had been to him the instrument 
for his revenge — alone — the little savage 
beauty of old chief Eye of the Moon — 
she was no more. Instead there was the 
woman his mother loved, his father wor- 
shipped, to whom his brother had given 
his heart. There was the acknowledged 
Queen of their set. There was the mother 
of his son. She met him calmly, cordial- 
ly, without a tremor. Her manner was 
perfectly blent of interest, of aloofness. 
She seemed to emanate the impression 
“I am not for any man — this includes 
you.” 

It was Richard, over the piano one twi- 
light, who told Frank that Lali still loved 
him. 

“How do you know?” Frank asked. 

“How does one know some things? 
Because, mainly, she is the sort of woman 
who does love one man, only one. That 
one happened to be you. I wish it had 
been me. Secondly, it would have been 
me — otherwise. Involved, but you know 
what I mean.” 

“I think, I do,” Frank said, with the 
touch of wistful simplicity he had been 
acquiring since his return : “I hope I do. 
And . . . and I’m sorry about you, old 
chap. If . . . if I didn’t know, now, 
that I love Lali, too. If she were not 
the mother of my boy, I’d . . . I’d step 
aside . . . my actions warrant that.” 

“She loves you, dont forget,” Richard 
said. He added : “dont feel sorry for 
me. Knowing Lali has been wonderful 
unto itself. Just that has been a greater 
privilege than the love, entire, of any 
other woman could ever be. I am not 
deserving of sympathy.” 

Richard never felt that he was deserv- 
ing of sympathy. In such a wise did he 
love the Indian maiden. Even when the 
day came which brought husband and wife 
together at last, it held only the bitter- 
sweetness of rejoicing for Richard. Lali 
loved him, and she had him at last and 
he was glad for them and for himself. 
On the evening of the afternoon when 
Lali told Frank that she forgave him, 
that she did love him, even as she always 
had, the three of them strolled together 
down the pathway on which Frank had 
come home, meeting his unsuspected son. 
Their arms were intertwined, against 
Frank’s shoulder Lali’s dark head rested 
like a fragrant weighted flower, and 
ahead of them the small huntsman per- 
petrated his hunt for bugs. 

In the twilight he loved, Richard 
watched them, his fingers idling over the 
mellow keys, the world, being Lali, at 
peace. 
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Coming! 

The actress the critics call the 
most beautiful woman in the 
world — 

Katherine 
Mac Donald 

presented by Katherine Mac Donald Pictures 
Corp’n., Sam E. Rork, president and general 
manager. 

in 

“The Notorious 
Miss Lisle” 

By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 

A thrilling drama of love, romance, in- 
trigue and adventure, in which a beautiful 
girl wrongly accused, is finally vindicated 
through the faith of a man who loves her. 

A picture never to be 
forgotten ! 

Ask when your theatre 
shows it ! 

Directed by James Young 

By arrangement with Attractions Distributing 
Corp’n., B. P. Schulberg, president. 


First National 
Attraction 
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The Fairy 
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can be quickly 
and easily ad- 
justed to any 
style of corset. 

The unique 
VELVET 
GRIP fea- 
ture of the 
“Sew-On”— 
an all-rubber, 
oblong button. 

The fabric 1 
of the VELVET S 
GRIP “Sew-On ” 1 
is all you would 
expect in a hose 
supporter of such un- 
usual attainments — the very best. 

Look for the Oblong Rubber Button — 
the Button that is proof against slipping 
and ruthless ripping. 

George Frost Company, Boston 
Makers of thefamous Boston Garters for men 
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Darkens Eyebrows 
and Lashes 

It makes them appear 
much longer, thicker 
and more luxuriant 
than they really are— 
easily applied and per- 
fectly harmless. 

a pure harmless cream, ap- 
plied nightly aids Nature in a 
marvelous way in nourishing 
' and promoting the growth of 
the eyebrows and lashes. 

Dark, luxuriant eyelashes and well formed 
eyebrows, how wonderfully they brine out the deep soulful ex- 
pression of eyes, adding great charm and beauty to any face. 
These famous Maybell Beauty Aids are used and recom- 
mended by Stars of the stage and screen and beautiful! 
women everywhere. Why not you? 

“LASH-BROW-INE" price 50c, “MAYBELLINE" price 75c. 

AT YOUR DEALER’S or direct from us. To avoid disappoint- 
ment with imitations always look for* ‘THE MAYBELL GIRL' ’ 
same as above, on every box of both preparations. We guar- 
antee you will be delighted or refund price. Tear out this ad 
right now so that you will not forget the correct names. 

MAYBELL LABORATORIES 

4303—95 Grand Boulevard CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Gray Hair Ended 

In From 4 to 8 Days 

Science has discov- 
ered the way for re- 
storing gray hair to its 
. natural color. ' It is 
offered to women in 
Mary T. Uoiuman's 
Scientific Hair Color 
Restorer. And wo- 
men use this scientific 
hair color restorer 
with the same free- 
dom they do powder. 
Simply comb Mary 
T. Goldman’s through the hair. In from 4 to 
8 days every gray hair will be gone. 


ft 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 

This Test Convinces 

Send the coupon for a trial bottle and our 
special comb. Be sure and give the exact 
color of your hair. Try it on a lock of hair. 
Compare the results and the pleasure of using 
with the old way. Send in the coupon now. 

MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1054 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Accept no Imitations— Sold by Druggists Everywhere 

- ■-« i 

I Mary T. Goldman, 1954 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. | 

| Please send me your free trial bottle of Mary T. | 
I Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with special comb. ■ 
■ I am not obligated in any way by accepting this free J 
_ offer. The natural color of my hair is 

black jet black dark brown 

medium brown light brown 

I Name | 

j Street Town... j 

I Co State G 
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vibration. Softly the bolted door 
flies open; in comes the moonlight 
and begins to fill the room; it 
almost seems indeed as tho the 
forest itself had entered, displac- 
ing walls and windows; every- 
where there is a flutter, the place 
is full of the shadows of leaves in 
swift motion. Slowly, the Old 
Woman becomes azvare of the 
change. She looks, but she is not 
startled; then it seems as tho 
she heard a voice speaking to her, 
and thus she answers it:) 

Granny : 

So you haven’t forgotten me after all ? 
Aye, fifty years it is ; but I’d lost count, 
till just now I come to remember. . . . 
Changed? So’d you be changed, if you’d 
lived like me. Ah, you may laugh; but 
I’m the wiser one now, tho you be 
the merrier. . . . What? I come back 
to you, now I be old ? . . . Nay, but it 
isn’t that, it isn’t that. I know you, faces 
and all; you’re just the same; but you 
wont never know me again — never 
again ! . . . No ; ’tisn’t age ; it’s life as 
stands between us now. Yes ; some of 
’em be dead, but some be still alive. . . . 
Oh, you knew that, did yer? Aye, a 
pretty one, she is that ; and we be dear 
friends, she and I. . . . No, I dont 
want, I dont want to come. Why? I’ve 
told yer why : because I’ve lived. . . . 
Aye, you may well ask, but you wont 
understand. Have you ever known sor- 
row, or hardship? Have you ever known 
pain — what it is to be hungry, or weary, 
or cold? Have you ever felt fear for 
them as you love, or poverty, or sick- 
ness? Have you ever watched by the 
dying, or laid the limbs of the dead? 
Why, you cant even listen to words you 
dont understand. But it’s out of them 
things you get life ; for as they come and 
go they bring others, too ; rest of body, 
comfort of heart, peace of mind, blessed 
sleep of the weary with never a dream, 
lying with them as you love warm to your 
side ; waking, seeing ’em live thru an- 
other day, caring for ’em, fending, mak- 
ing ends meet; always a little different, 
never the same : only where you get to 
know. It goes away, it goes away; you 
cant have life without change. But in- 
side there’s something as doesn’t change, 
something as keeps. If I came with you, 
I should have to give all that up. No, I 
wont, I wont. . . . It’s no use your 
calling, for I dont mean to come! . . . 
What? What’s that you say? Milly? 
Take Milly? Why should I take her? 
. . . Ah ! No, you dont ! I say you 
dont ! . . . Stop calling to her ! Stop ! 
Milly, Milly, dont listen to ’em. Lie 
where you are ! You shant take her, — 
You shant! I’d rather die! No, and I 
wont come neither; I’ll stay where I be. 

(Enter the Child, walking in a 
trance). 


Child : 

What are you calling for, Granny? 
Granny : 

I didn’t call yer. Go back ! Go back 

to bed ! _ 

Child : 

Yes. I’m coming! I’m putting my 
shoes on. I wont be long. 

(She starts putting on her shoes.) 
Granny : 

Milly ! Open your eyes ! Wake, Child ! 
Wake up! 

Child : 

I’m awake, Granny. I’m coming! 

(She moves to the door. The Old 
Woman staggers to her feet.) 

Granny : 

Go back ! Go back ! 

Child : 

Oh, I can see the fairies, Granny ! Are 
we going along o’ them? 

Granny : 

Wait! Stop! (Halt and feeble she 
totters across the room and snatches the 
Child back. The Child stumbles and 
falls.) Hark what I say, all of ye ! (The 
fluttering lights become steadier, the 
vibrations almost still.) It isn’t her you 
be wanting; it’s me! (Her voice rises in 
a frenzy.) Yes, yes! I’ll come. Take 
me away ! I’ve had enough ! 

( Wind whines. T he fluttering lights 
leap, the vibrations redouble, 
laughter peals. The Child, risen 
to her knees, watches in dazed 
terror. For a moment the Old 
Woman stands motionless, gath- 
ering up her strength, then breaks 
into an abandonment of dance and 
song.) 

Now I come a-dancing, a-dancing, a- 
dancing ! 

Here I come a-dancing; for that’s the 
way to go. 

I am coming back to you, back to you, 
back to you ! 

I am bringing back to you a body full 
of woe. 

Voices (Without) : 

Now she comes a-dancing, a-dancing, a- 
dancing ; 

Here she comes a-dancing, for that’s the 
way to go. 

She is coming back to us, back to us, 
back to us ! 

She is bringing back to us a body full 
of woe ! 

(Again laughter peals. The Old 
Woman dances out. The Child 
starts up and runs to the door.) 
(Re-enter the Mother, carrying the 
lamp. The fairy lights have dis- 
appeared.) 

Mother : 

Milly, what are ye doing there at the 
door? 

Child : 

It’s Granny, Mother ! She’s gone out. 
Look! She’s dancing! 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The Gateway to Success! 

Octavia Handworth engaged for “Love's Redemption 99 

The Fame and Fortune Contest now being held by THE MOTION 
PICTURE MAGAZINE, THE CLASSIC, and SHADOW- 
LAND is the open gateway for your success. 

REMEMBER THAT YOUR CHANCE IS AS GOOD AS 
THE NEXT PERSON’S. 

And that you will be given every opportunity to prove your ability 
for the screen. 

“Love’s Redemption” is the name of the five-reel feature which is 
being produced and in which the Fame and Fortune winners will 
take part. The story is a strong, gripping one, and the following 
will appear in the cast: 

Edwin Markham, Hudson Maxim, Dr. Carrol Leja Nichols, Blanche McGarity, 

Anetha Getwell, Dorian Romero, Lynne Berry, Katherine Bassett, William R. 

Talmadge, Arthur Tuthill, Cecile Edwards, William Castro, Ellsworth Jones, 

Seymoure Panish, Joseph Murtaugh, Dorothy Taylor, Effie Lawrence Palmer, 

Bunty Manly, Alfred Rigali. 

Erminie Gagnon, Edward Chalmers, Charles Hammer, Jr., William White, 

Clarence Linton, Sophie De Leske, Mrs. J. A. Gagnon, Mr. Hammer, Sr., Mr. 

McCabe, Doris Doree, Mrs. F. Mayer, Colonel Hervey, George Costa, Titus 
Cello, Mrs. Dale, Marion Dale, The Schwinn twins, Ruth Higgins, Marjorie 
Longbotham. 

An added feature which will arouse great interest thruout the country is the 
engagement of Octavia Handworth who will appear in a leading role. Miss 
Handworth is well known to all movie lovers, and tho she has been absent from 
the screen for a year or so, she will be welcomed back by a host of admirers. 

The scenes in which the final honor roll members and winners of the 1920 Fame 
and Fortune Contest will appear will not be filmed until after these winners have 
been selected by the judges. This will be done, however, some time in August. 


Contestants shall submit one or more portraits. On the 
back of each photo an entrance coupon must be pasted, 
or a similar coupon of your own making. 

Postal-card pictures, tinted photographs and snapshots 
not accepted. Photographs will not be returned to the 
owner. 

Contestants should not write letters regarding the con- 
test, as it will be impossible to answer them. All rules 
will be printed in all three magazines. 

Photos should be mailed prepaid with sufficient postage 
to CONTEST MANAGER, 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Send as many as you like. 

The contest is open to every one, except those who have 
already played prominent screen or stage roles. 

Contest closes August 1, 1920. 


RULES FOR 1920 
CONTESTANTS 


SHADOWLAND ENTRANCE COUPON 


Name 

Address (street) 

(city) (state) 


Previous stage or screen experience in detail, if any 

When born Birthplace 

Eyes (color) Hair (color) 

Complexion Height 
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This number will be the 
young ’uns number of the 
CLASSIC. 


There will be stories about 
the new finds of the silver- 
sheet; there will be por- 
traits of these newly- 
fledged stars; interviews 
with each one of them; 
and interesting news bits 
by “one who knows.” 

For instance Molly Ma- 
lone, Goldwyn’s new find 
has been interviewed by 
Elizabeth Peltret, — mad if 
you do not already know 
Molly, you will want to 
after reading this inter- 
view. 

Lillian Montanye has a 
chat with Ann May, the 
little lady who has been 
playing opposite Charles 
Ray in his latest pictures. 

Frank Borzage, the young 
director who scored so de- 
cidedly with his work 
on “Humoresque,” tells 
Frederick James Smith of 
his plans and dreams for 
the future. 


Another new find is Josephine 
Hill, who has been doing so 
well with the Metro folk late- 
ly. You will enjoy the inter- 
view with Josephine. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that 
there will be beautiful new pictures ; 
unusual features about the studio 
folk ; and novelizations which you 
will read with delight. 

Tin© Picture 



175 DUFF I ELD ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Where Are the Movie 
Poppas ? 

( Continued from page 48) 

of obliv’yun? This invisible cloak? This 
super-extinguisher? What didn’t he ever 
do? Whither has he, willy-nilly, gone? 
From whence, if ever, will he willy-nilly 
return? Is he an exile, voluntary or 
otherwise ? On what far distant St. 
Helena does he nurture visions of an 
empirical glory past and gone before a 
meteor of his own creation shot across 
his path and shot him from it? 

Is he alone, scattered, solitarily, to the 
four corners of the globe? Or has a 
tribal spirit risen and do the movie pop- 
pas gambol among the flamboyants, the 
banyans and the cocoanuts on some dim 
island of the far Pacific, where celluloid 
is not and the only stars are the soft stars 
above them forming the Southern Cross ? 

Where, I say, oh, where, W-H-E-R-E 
are the movie poppas? 

!ll!ll!llinilllltllltllll!lllllllllllll!lll!ll!ll« 

Fighting the Film 
Flapper 

( Continued from page 44) 

Edward Knoblauch, he hopes to eventu- 
ally film. “Not quite yet,” he says, “the 
day when it will be possible is close at 
hand.” 

Mr. Faversham is now going to devote 
his entire energies to the photoplay. He 
is planning to revive a stage adaptation 
of Mark Twain's “The Prince and the 
Pauper” next October, putting the piece 
into rehearsal on September 1. 

“The Prince and the Pauper” was pro- 
duced some twenty-nine years ago, when 
Faversham, just over from England, was 
attracting his first attention on the Ameri- 
can stage. Elsie Leslie played the stel- 
lar role, while Faversham had a small 
part. “I secured the right to revive the 
old adaptation from Daniel Frohman,” 
says Mr. Faversham, “but I found a new 
version necessary. So the Princess 
Troubetzkoy (Amelie Rives), and I 
worked it out. I shall play Miles Hendon 
but we have not yet selected the young 
woman who will have the foremost role. 
Meanwhile, we are studying the stage 
ingenues with interest, awaiting the right 
young woman.” 

Illllllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!llllllllllllllll!lllllllllll^ 

The Fairy 

( Continued from page 74) 
Mother: 

She’s mad ! 

Child : 

No ; it’s the fairies, Mother. 

Mother : 

Come in, ye old silly ! What’s taken 
ye out there? 

Child: 

Oh, look ! She’s tumbled down ! 
Granny ! Granny ! 


( The Mother runs out and presently 
returns carrying the Old Woman 
in her arms. The Child’s voice 
strains to sobbing .) 

Upstairs I heard her calling me ; and 
when I come ■ 

Mother : 

You wont never hear ’er call you 
again. ’Er’s gone and done for ’erself, 
poor silly feckless thing! 

( The Old Woman opens her eyes, 
looks, sees the Child standing 
safe. Her head falls back.) 

That’s the last of ’er. She’s dead. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllilinilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll! 

The Universally Popular 
Popularity Contest 

The votes pour in — hundreds of them 
— every day. The positions of the 
players are constantly changing ; some 
who were high in the beginning have 
slumped a bit during the past month, 
while others have gone forward in spurts 
and starts. Mary Pickford and Wallace 
Reid still lead, but in view of the fact that 
others have come forward so rapidly dur- 
ing the last month it would be difficult to 
predict concerning the next report. 

If you have not yet boosted your favor- 
ite or entered your guess as to who will 
come out ahead you still have time. Not 
only do you help your favorite to a 
greater popularity, you have a chance of 
winning one of the splendid prizes de- 
picted on another page. 

Popularity Contest Leaders 

Mary Pickford, 55,510 ; Norma Tal- 
madige, 34,617; Pearl White, 21,452; 
Mme. Nazimova, 13,012; Constance Tal- 
madge, 7,802 ; Bebe Daniels, 4,809 ; Viola 
Dana, 4,549: Elsie Ferguson, 3,456; Lil- 
lian Gish, 2,904; Theda Bara, 2,709; 
Mary Miles Minter, 2,556 ; Ruth Roland, 
2,501; Dorothy Gish, 2,311; Olive 
Thomas, 2,056; Anita Stewart, 1,948; 
Marguerite Clark, 1,906; Shirley Mason, 
1,846 ; May Allison, 1,552 ; Ethel Clayton, 
1,504; Dorothy Dalton, 1,307; Baby 
Marie Osborne, 1,249; Gloria Swanson, 
1,146; Irene Castle, 1,059; Olga Petrova, 

I, 007; Marion Davies, 917; Pauline 
Frederick, 904; Geraldine Farrar, 901; 
Alice Joyce, 849; Ann Little, 806; Alice 
Brady, 752; Mae Murray, 746; Kathlyn 
MacDonald, 654; Marguerita Fisher, 
618 ; Priscilla Dean, 605 ; Wanda Hawley, 
601 ; Marie Prevost, 599. 

Wallace Reid, 20,809; William S. 
Hart, 19,158; Richard Barthelmess, 17,- 
402; Douglas Fairbanks, 10,505; Eugene 
O’Brien, 5,458; William Farnum, 5,209; 

J. Warren Kerrigan, 3,652; Charles Ray, 
3,551 ; Tom Mix, 2,951 ; Charles Chaplin, 
2,254; Douglas MacLean, 1,956; Tom 
Moore, 1,454; Thomas Meighan, 1,453; 
Rodney La Rocque, 1,403 ; William Dun- 
can, 1,257; John Barrymore, 1,209; Wil- 
liam Russell, 1,155; Kenneth Harlan, 
1,154; Bert Lytell, 1,152; Ralph Graves, 
1,108; Jack Pickford, 1,058; Antonio 
Moreno, 1,052; Earle Williams, 917; 
Harrison Ford, 857; George Walsh, 865; 
Harry Northrup, 807. 
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My Lady Fashion 

( Continued from page 63) 

Silks For Summer 

Taffeta stands out par excellence as 
the silk material for all sorts of uses. It 
is a material which lends itself to the cur- 
rent bouffant and plaited models and is 
capable of combinations with serge for 
the practical suit or street costume, or 
with lace and organdie for a midsummei 
dance or afternoon affair. 

Many of the smartest dresses for sum- 
mer are of black taffeta with peasant 
embroideries in high colors. Sometimes 
these embroideries appear only on the 
sleeves. Many of the little black taffeta 
frocks have ruffs of organdie or tulle. 
These fresh white frills give a summery 
look and are very flattering to their 
wearers. 

Taffeta has even been called into ser- 
vice for bindings and pipings on cotton 
dresses, linens, etc., and there are still 
more uses for this popular fabric in fasci- 
nating capes, coats, hats and parasols. 

Wraps for Daytime and Evening 

The taffeta wrap for both daytime and 
evening is very smart, but we see quite 
as many satin capes and coats shown by 
the leading designers. 

Wraps may be of any length. In lines, 
they are extremely full, this is espec- 
ially true of those of taffetas, or wrap 
closely about the figure and are as tight 
as can be about the ankles. These char- 
acteristics apply more especially to satin 
models. Collars are rarely shaped or in 
any way tailored. They are just big 
pieces of material gathered up in the 
puffiest sort of way. 

Linings are very handsome and give 
an important appearance. When wraps 
are lined, some arrangement of drapery 
is made so that the inside of the cape 
is visible. 

There are little black satin coats that 
look exactly like dresses. They have the 
low blousing waist, encircled by a sash, 
and a full short skirt. Coats such as 
these have many uses, being suitable for 
morning, afternoon, traveling, sports and 
even for evening to cover a light filmy 
frock. 


Many Uses for Organdie 

Cotton fabrics have become of real 
importance as trimmings. Organdie is 
invaluable for underslips of both cloth 
and silk dress facings, for ribbon hats 
and to make all sorts of little flower gar- 
nitures. White organdie is folded into 
narrow bands, and the bands crinkled 
into the form of tiny roses which are 
appliqued to the bottom of the skirt with 
a long and short stitch of white thread. 
A long sash of organdie ties about the 
frock which may be of taffeta or col- 
ored organdie. 

Pale yellow, rose, orchid, turquoise or 
green frocks of organdie are wondrously 
appealing when made with self frills and 
( Continued on page 81) 
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O N THE sands, a silhouette 
of irresistible youthfulness 
—in the waves, a flash of 
living color! One glance, and — 
presto ! you recognize it — an An- 
nette Kellermann Bathing Suit. 

Like Silhouette — illustrated here — 
all Annette Kellermann Bathing 
Attire is distinguished by an in- 
comparable, daring beauty of fit that 
always remains refined. Novel, ex- 
clusive styles in “Two-in-One” 
Knitted Suits with Tights attached 
— and in “Slip-On” models, worn 
over tights. Sizes for Ladies, 
Misses, Juniors, and Tots of Two 
and upward. Over thirty glorious 
colors. Swimming Tights, too! 
To get the genuine, make sure that 
YOUR suit bears the Annette Kel- 
lermann label — with her name 
woven in Red. 

Obtainable in all modern shops. 
Or you may write to us for the 
name of the dealer nearest to you. 


Jilhouefte 


ASBURY MILLS 

New York Office: 200 Fifth Ave. 

(Sole Makers) 
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The . Charm, and 
Influence of Music 

In all the world, nothing can equal music for its universal 
charm with boys and girls, men and women. Its influence 
is toward clean, wholesome, enlivening companionship. 

The wide-awake, active youngster; the romantic maiden, 
the sedate matron and dignified man, all find a common 
meeting ground of mutual understanding and pleasure in 
the medium of music. 


Gibson 


Instruments 

furnish the perfect medium for musical expression. They are the 
ideal companion and home instrument. Any one can easily learn 
to play the songs of youth or the carols of age with a Gibson. 

It provides pleasing environment and congenial companionship 
which naturally lead toward refinement and culture and the easy 
development of those qualities which make for strength of char- 
acter and personal charm. 

In a few short, interesting lessons you will possess an intensely 
fascinating and satisfying accomplishment.. The world’s best 
music is brought to your finger tips. It affords entertainment for 
your friends, companions and yourself. Dreary days or lonely 
hours are no dread to the Gibsonite. 

Teacher Salesmen- — men or women — always wanted. Unusual 
opportunities offered. Write for particulars and Free Book. 

Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Company, 1188 Parsons St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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You Can Get Into the Movies If You Want To 


Maybe you're all ready now, but dont know exactly how to 
go about it, or maybe there are a few technicalities unfinished 
or overlooked; or possibly there’s a whole lot you don’t know 
and need to know. 

In any case, we are in a position to offer you sound sug- 
gestions. Cut out the coupon below, and enclose 5c for postage 
for our booklet “CAN I GET INTO THE MOVIES?” Then 
you judge ! 

National Motion Picture Institute 


175 Duffield Street 


Brooklyn, New York 


iiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiimmiiiiniiimmimiimiimmmiHiiimii 


THE NATIONAL MOTION PICTURE INSTITUTE 
175 Duffield Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who 
Can and Who Cannot Get Into the Pictures and Why?” 
Enclosed is 5 cents in stamps for mailing. 

Name 

Address 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiMiiiiiiJiiK'ih •imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiimiiMiiiiii 
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Ninth Prize 


T HE new Popu- 
larity Contest, 
unusual and en- 
tertaining, is already 
the object of great 
interest — unfailing 
and rife. If you 
have entered it or 
have read the announcements 
which have appeared, and will ap- 
pear, from time to time, containing 
the rules and regulations, you 
know it is actually a double con- 
test — a contest in which both the 


Popularity Contest 
Awards 


Sixth Prize 


FIRST PRIZE 

Crescent Phonograph, piano mahogany finish 
(value $160). Plays all makes of disc records: 
Victor, Columbia, Pathe, Edison, Emerson, etc., 
without the use of extra attachments or intricate 
adjustments ; a simple turn of the sound-box is 
all that is necessary in changing from a lateral 
cut record to playing a hill and dale cut record. 

A Crescent owner can enjoy a repertoire of 
the greatest opera singers, popular songs, dance 
music or anything that is turned out of the 
disc record. The tone of the Crescent is full, 
round, deep and mellow. It has a large com- 
partment for records. 


SECOND PRIZE 

Movette Camera and 
three packages of films 
(value $65). Compact, 
light, efficient, easily op- 
erated. Think of the 
possibilities during your 
vacation trip — your 
canoe trip — in pictures 

— pictures of your family or friends— living pic- 
tures that you can project at any time in your 
home. A priceless record of your life. 

THIRD PRIZE 

Corona Typewriter with case (value $50) ; an 
all-round portable typewriter, light enough and 
small enough to be carried anywhere, and strong 
enough to stand any possible condition of travel. 
It is trim and symmetrical and does not give 
one’s study the atmosphere of a business office. 
Fold it up and take it with you anywhere. 


Fourth Prize 


Third 


Prize 


Second Prize 



public and players are equally in- 
terested. 

The prizes depicted above and 
below were selected after much 
careful thought and attention and 
each one is destined to make some 
one happier, from the beautiful 
Crescent phonograph which sug- 
gests a twilight hour with the 
gems musical genii have given to 
the world, to the Marble nickel- 
plated axe which brings to mind 
a jolly time in some invitingly 
green woodland. 

Perhaps you have not yet de- 
cided to enter the contest — if not 
do so now. Dont lose an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the unique en- 
tertainment it affords or of captur- 
ing one of the lovely and useful 
awards. 


FOURTH PRIZE 

Sheaffer “Giftie” Combination Set, consisting 
of a Sheaffer Fountain Pen and a Sheaffer 
Sharp-Point Pencil, in a handsome plush-lined 
box. Gold filled, warranted twenty years. Can- 
not blot or leak. A beautiful and perfect writ- 
ing instrument. 

FIFTH PRIZE 

Bristol steel Casting Rod agate guide, cork 
grip, strong and durable. Packed in linen case. 
Can be easily put in traveling bag. 

SIXTH PRIZE 

Loughlin Safety Self-Filling Fountain Pen. 
No extensions to remember, no locks to forget. 

SEVENTH PRIZE 

Star Vibrator, handsomely finished in nickel 
plate with three attachments. Alternating cur- 
rent. Excellent for massage. Use it in your 
own home. 

EIGHTH PRIZE 

Same as Seventh Prize. 

NINTH PRIZE 

Marble nickel-plated pocket axe of tool steel, 
carefully tempered and sharpened. Indispens- 
able in camp or woods. 


Fifth 

Prize 


Seventh 

and 

Eighth 

Prizes 


First 


Prize 


■H 
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Greatest of All Popularity Contests 

Unique Competition in Which the Voters Share in the Prizes 

WHO IS THE ONE GREAT STAR OF THE SCREEN? 

Is it CHARLIE CHAPLIN or ELSIE FERGUSON? 

Is it RICHARD BARTHELMESS or WILLIAM S. HART? 

Concerning this matter there is great difference of opinion. Every fan, in fact, has his own idol. The Wall 
Street broker swears by MARY PICKFORD ; his wife thinks TOM MIX is the best actor the cinema has 
produced; the office boy has a “crush” on THEDA BARA and the stenographer collects photographs of 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS. 

What do you think? If you had a vote would you give it to NAZIMOVA or to LILLIAN GISH? Would 
you vote for a man or a woman or for little BEN ALEXANDER? 

SHADOWLAND, MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE, and MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC— the three 
great magazines of the motion picture world — have decided to refer this question to their readers by taking 
a popular, world-wide vote. In regard to matters concerning the stage and theater their audience is the most 
intelligent and discerning; the most wide-awake and well-informed in the world today. If any picture 
patrons can pick out the leading star, it will be those who read SHADOWLAND, the MAGAZINE and 
CLASSIC. 

The coupons will show you how to enter your own name and the name of your favorite player. But you 
may vote on an ordinary sheet of paper in Class Number 2 provided you make the ballot the same size 
and follow the wording of this coupon. We prefer the printed coupons for uniformity and convenience in 
counting. 

There will be prizes for voters and prizes for stars. 

Votes registered in Class Number 1 will probably be cast by favor. Votes registered in Class Number 2 
will call for a wide knowledge of the Motion Picture business, keen powers of perception and skill at de- 
tecting the trend of popular favor. You cannot guess the winner offhand. 

RULES OF THE CONTEST 

1. The contest began on December 1, 1919, and will close on 

September 30, 1920. 

2. There will be ten ballots as follows: 

1920 ballot 
1920 ballot 
1920 ballot 
1920 ballot 
1920 ballot 


Remember! This is the greatest player contest in history. 


Class Number 1 

SHADOWLAND, MAGAZINE and CLASSIC: 

175 Duffield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I consider 

the most popular player in the entire field of Motion 
Pictures. 

Name 

Street 

City 

State 

Country 

(Dated) 


December 1919 ballot May 

January 1920 ballot June 

February 1920 ballot July 

March 1920 ballot August 

April 1920 ballot September 


3. The result of each month’s ballot will be published in each one of 

our magazines the second month following such ballot. 

4. No votes will be received prior to the opening date or after the 

date of closing. 

5. Each person entering the contest and observing the rules thereof shall 

have the privilege of voting once in each class, each month, for 
each one of our magazines. You may send us one vote in each 
class for Shadowland every month, and the same for Motion 
Picture Magazine and yet again the same for Classic. Thus, 
you will have three votes in Class No. 1 each month, and three 
votes in Class No. 2 each month. 


Class Number 2 

SHADOWLAND, MAGAZINE and CLASSIC: 

175 Duffield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I believe that 

will win the Big Three Popularity Contest with 
votes. 

Name 

Street 

City 

State 

Country 

(Dated) 
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Ask her with the adorable complexion what 
magic charms away the tell-tales of time and 
leaves her fair face so free 

from blemish. She will 
tell you Lablache — a word 
you so often hear among 
discerning women. 

Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dangerous. 

Flesh. White, Pink or Cream. 

75c. a box of druggists or by 
mail. Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO- 

French Perfumers, Dept. S 
1 25 Kingston St., Boston, Mass 


THE PHOTO- T"¥ ¥ 1 T"7 v-* 

PLAYWRIGHT’S I R I JY| 111 R 

BY L. CASE RUSSELL Author of “ Here Lies 19 
A clever, little book that will be appreciated by those in- 
terested in becoming a successful photoplay writer. 

BREWSTER PUBLICATIONS? he* 


Emotion 


FRIGHT 


PLEASURE 


\UHEN your eyes “reg- 

’ ister ” emotion - — as 

Hope Hampton’s eyes do 
so tellingly in these photos 
— your eyes play an im- 
portant part in expressing 
your appeal. Long dark 
lashes make the eyes 
luminous and meaningful. 

Use Lashlux — 2 prepa- 
rations in one. Applied 
after powdering, it sup- 
plies to the roots of the 
lashes and brows the na- 
tural oil which stimulates 
their growth. In addition 
Lashlux darkens the eye- 
brows and lashes immedi- 
ately. 

In 2 shades — Brown 
and dark; also Colorless 
for use on retiring. Deli- 
cately scented, in a dainty 
brown box, 50 cents. 

At drug and department 
stores, or direct from the 
makers. 


SORROW 


ROSS COMPANY 

25 East 23d Street, 
NEW YORK 


means' 
luxuriant lashes 


Yesterday and Tomorrow in the Photoplay 

( Continued from page 55) 


primitive in the force and impulse of the 
mass. 

“No, I do not think the thought photo- 
play will come. I mean the play of the 
intellect, solely. But I see a steady 
broadening and developing of the screen 
story, much as the drama has developed 
in America during the past thirty years. 
When I was first producing for the stage, 
the presentation of an imported problem 
play was a perilous thing in this country. 
Our theatergoers then were less sophisti- 
cated. It was necessary to radically 
change the moral tone of dramas, to com- 
promise with the taste and moral pre- 
dilections of our audience. 

“At that time the drama concerned 
itself with three things : In England, 

with caste; in France, with adultery, be- 
fore divorce there was possible, and, in 
this country, with money. When we 
brought English and Continental dramas 
to this country, it was necessary to make 
radical adaptations, to temporize with 
the moral tone and to eliminate and re- 
adapt certain subjects that possessed no 
national interest. But America has broad- 
ened and become internationalized. In 
America I have seen plays, once consid- 
ered shockers, grow until now those ban- 
ished subjects would be considered food 
for babes. Our audiences have grown 
liberal in their thinking. But still the 
drama of the emotions — of sentiment — 
maintains pre-eminence. 

“I see the same thing occurring on the 
screen, tempered with the fact that a 
huge part of the movie audience is ju- 
venile. Yet where we once tempered 
and softened dramatic motives upon 
adapting them to the films, we are get- 
ting too liberal minded to be shocked. 
Common sense rules. The fact that young 
people form so big a part of our screen 
audiences will always hold film drama a 
certain distance from morbid realities of 
life. 

“But we must remember that, if evil 
were lacking, there would be no motive to 
drama — or life itself. The earth wouldn't 
be worth living upon if there were noth- 
ing to fight or overcome. Life is a strug- 
gle. We must achieve and we must get 
rewards. We must not be so intolerant 
that we do not realize wealth, virtue and 
happiness to be rewards, every one of 
them. Drama must be based upon the 
struggle to secure this happiness, and the 
overcoming of evils, be it the evils of 
ambition, cupidity, envy, jealousy, and 
the other contents of Pandora’s box. 

“The screen play of the future will 
concern itself with every-day life. It will 
be along the lines of domestic comedy 
drama or, as Augustin Daly used to say 
it, comedies of ‘contemporaneous human 
interest.’ Its point of contact, be it farce 
or serious, will be with our own life and 
aspirations, so that the problems of the 
play have a point of contact with the 
auditors’ own aspirations and problems. 


“The advantage of the screen producer 
over the stage producer is measureless,” 
went on Mr. Frohman. “A good story 
is not always possible in the photoplay, 
and failure does not come to a film be- 
cause it is not above the ordinary. The 
artistic effect — good or bad — of a photo- 
play is always helped or mitigated by its 
varied photographical elements and the 
surrounding program. The spoken drama 
has no such advantage. You cannot put 
over a footlight play by giving away ice 
cream and cake — or with a symphony 
orchestra plus a couple of opera singers. 

“Let the old order change. The pro- 
cession of ideas moves on. The same 
themes exist, but there are developed new 
angles, new points of view, new aspects 
of life. The live producer, the editor, the 
director must, with comprehensive view 
sympathize with these varying phases of 
thought and actors and remember that, 
while conditions economic or social may 
change, human nature in its basic ele- 
ments is always the same.” 

Daniel Frohman smilingly referred to 
the extreme motion picture salaries, 
which, he commented, “are logical or they 
would not be paid.” And he went on: “I 
can remember when my brother, Charles 
Frohman, said to me, ‘I hear that you 
have a little girl named Mary Pickford, 
who is getting a thousand a week. It 
isn’t true, is it?’ I could only make him 
believe it when I proved it. You see, in 
our early dramatic days, such salaries 
would have been fabulous. For instance, 

I can remember when I paid Maude 
Adams thirty-five dollars a week, Mar- 
garet Anglin forty, Henry Miller sixty 
as a juvenile, and Sothern $150 a week 
as a star. But conditions have changed. 
Motion pictures have made million-dollar 
salaries not only logical but reasonable.’’ 
Mr. Frohman spoke of present-day 
histrionic standards. “There are no great 
artists today,” he said. “We have the 
latent talent in splendid actors but condi- 
tions do not permit of absolute greatness. 
Where are the big roles to create big 
actors? In the old days players won 
their spurs in Shakespeare and the clas- > 
sics. In them they had the opportunities. 
Today the promising players receive big 
salaries to play little roles. As well let a 
race horse live in a field of clover.” 

lillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllM 

THE RECLUSE 

By Le Baron Cooke 
Children are playing in the street, 

Their little voices are shriller 
Than the wind 

Whistling through the spare branches 
In my garden ; 

I go to the window 

To shut out the noise, ft 

But as I do so 
I stumble 
And bruise myself, 

Beyond consciousness of sound, 

Against the sharp angles of the dusk 
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SWADOWLANO 


The Motion Picture 
Magazine for 
September 

Do you realize that THE 
MOTION PICTURE 
MAGAZINE is one of the 
most popular periodicals in 
the country? 

That it is the largest and 
best magazine dealing with 
motion pictures in the world? 

That it has the biggest cir- 
culation— 

That it is known every- 
where — abroad as well as in 
America — 

WHY? 

By way of answer we will 
let you take a peek between 
the covers of the September 
issue : 

Bill Farnum, that popular 
exponent of the romantic 
West, has been interviewed by 
Ethel Rosemon and the inter- 
view has been illustrated with 
pictures of “Big Bill” and his 
wife about their California 
home. 

There’s a chat with that new 
Realart star, Bebe Daniels, 
who has shot upwards from 
the “extra girl” rank with such 
meteoric rapidity, that the 
dust is still thick around the 
western studios. 

Adele Whitely Fletcher has 
an interesting tete-a-tete with 
Marion Davies; and there are 
some new and very beautiful 
photographs of the much- 
photographed Marion. 

Louise Glaum tells Betsy 
Bruce in confidence of the 
trials and tribulations of hav- 
ing to live up to the exacting 
role of a hard-hearted vam- 
pire. 

Maude S. Cheatham extracts 
some interesting confessions from 
Pell Trenton; Jerome Lachenbruch 
furnishes some new facts about the 
making of the movies ; there are the 
newest photoplays told in story 
form, — and new pictures of the 
stars which you will want to frame. 

The Picture Magazine 

175 Duffield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Reflections of a Gentle 
Cynic 

( Continued, from page 50) 

outbursts, “well if it is neither the lost 
Eden, nor your hard fate in this world, 
nor Adam’s indifference, nor even re- 
pentance of your sin that makes you un- 
happy, what is it then? Cant you ex- 
plain it?” 

“It is the apple,” cried Eve. “I have 
sinned and I have lost Paradise ; I took 
the curse of life on my shoulders and I 
have to bear the burden of death ; I have 
given innocence, peace, pride, and salva- 
tion away, — all to taste this forbidden 
apple. I have paid the full price and I 
paid it willingly, but the apple — ” 

“Yes, yes,” impatiently said the Angel 
who felt that he now stood before the 
real tragedy of Eve, the true tragedy of 
every Eve who listens to the counsel of 
the serpent, “the apple — ?” 

“The apple,” gasped Eve with clenched 
fists, in her eyes the burning tears of 
final disillusionment, “the apple — the 
apple did not taste good.” 



My Lady Fashion 

( Continued from page 77) 

sashes and set off with a tiny corsage 
bouquet of silk flowers. 

Black and White in Hats 

Women never tire of black and white. 
The all-white hat is rather dead looking. 
The white hat with colored trimming is 
insipid. A touch of black on a white hat 
always brings a bit of smartness. 

White organdie hats, much like the old- 
fashioned hats that brought eternal youth, 
are trimmed with puffy flowers of or- 
gandie and swathed with black tulle. 
Hats of pale yellow organdie are ef- 
fectively veiled in brown net. 

Big puffy, taffeta flowers are some- 
times applied to drooping mushroom 
shapes of white organdie with long, loose 
stitches of black and a wispy transparent 
scarf draped over all. White organdie 
blossoms are scattered over black horse- 
hair hats. It is not unusual to see it 
ornamenting oilcloth hats in the form of 
scarfs or appliqued flowers and in turn 
oilcloth may be appliqued to hats of 
organdie. 

Taffeta Sunshades 

Brown is the fashionable color for um- 
brellas, but in sunshades we see a riot 
of bright hues. A bell shaped coral col- 
ored taffeta parasol that looks, when 
opened, like a huge flower, is composed 
entirely of picot edged scallops that give 
the appearance of petals. 

Another is of French blue taffeta, bor- 
dered with Dresden ribbon. About the 
edge is a tiny plaited ruffle of ribbon. 

All the lovely, old-fashioned checks 
and flowered taffetas in light colored 
patterns seen in the dresses for mid- 
summer are duplicated in parasols. 



■Famous FRENCH Depilatory 

for removing hair 

A delicately perfumed powder; removes hair, leaves skin 
smooth, white; for arms, limbs, face; 50c, also $1.00 size 
which includes mixing cup and spatula. At drug and de- 
partment stores. Send 10c for trial sample and booklet. 

HALL AND RUCKEL, 105 Waverly Place, N. Y. 




ays- 

Kin the N, Y. American) 

"Decidedly the Most Wonderful 
Nail Polish 1 have ever used.” 

Velvety; quick; lasting; bril- 
liant ; just a tint of color ; 
delightfully faint parfum. The 
very latest thing in nail polish. 

G. C. Woolley Company 

Importers 

524 E. 20th St. New York 


Boudoir Size 60c 


If your dealer is unable to .supply 
you, send 20e for Petite size with 
his name and address. 


HAVE YOU READ THE FAME AND 
FORTUNE ANNOUNCEMENT 
ON PAGE 75? 



Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 

Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged complexion is 
one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax gradually, gently ab- 
sorbs the devitalized surface skin, revealing the young, fresh, 
beautiful skin underneath. Used by refined women who prefer 
complexions of true naturalness. Have you tried it? 
Mprrnl i Wav in one ounce package, with direc- 
mciVvUiiZiCU YY tions for use, sold by all druggists. 
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The CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New York 


Y OUR taste will prove that in quality, flavor, 
fragrance and mellowness Camels give you a 
real idea of how delightful a cigarette can be! You 
will greatly prefer Camels expert blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos to either kind 
of tobacco smoked straight! 

Camels hand out satisfaction you never before got 
from a cigarette. They have a wonderful smooth but 
satisfying mildness yet that desirable body is all there ! 
And, Camels do not tire your taste ! 

Another feature about Camels — they leave no 
unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste nor unpleasant ciga- 
retty odor. 

Camels superiority is best proved by comparing 
them with any cigarette in the world at any price. 
You realize then as you never did before just what 
quality can mean to a cigarette ! 

Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages 
of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten packages ( 200 cigarettes) 
in a glassine-paper-covered carton. We strongly recommend 
this carton for the home or office supply or when you travel. 

R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


In other words 


Camels supply everything 
d for in cigarettes! 



